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Friday morning, Nov. 27 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


BY PRES. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Ladies and Gentlemen: It is a very great pleasure to welcome 
again to this university for its 17th annual convention the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States 


and Maryland. 

My memory goes back over a number of years to anxious con- 
ferences held in the study of the late Provost Pepper to deter- 
mine whether or not the time had come when the young College 
Association of Pennsylvania should be extended so as to include 
collegiate institutions of the adjoining states. This association 
is the outgrowth of an affirmative answer to the question put 
and considered at that time. I remember, too, several years 
later when against the warnings of some of our more conserva- 
tive members, we offered membership in the association to 
schools as well as to colleges. I only wish that we had put the 
word “ Secondary” in our title instead of imitating from the 
New England Association the word “ Preparatory.” 

When we took that latter step we came at once into the field 
of inquiry and discussion which has since most interested and 
occupied the membership of this association and the institutions 
which that membership represents. We have been primarily an 
association that has accomplished things. No one, I think, who 
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goes back in memory over the 15 years since this association 
became large and active, can fail to notice the very great in- 
crease in the educational activity and thought in the secondary 
and higher institutions of this territory. They have been brought 
up out of their isolation into companionship, cooperation and 
conference. Personal relations of the most agreeable and bene 
ficial sort have been developed between their administrative offi- 
cers and the members of their teaching staff. 

More than that, this association has not rested content with 
talking and discussing. In its creation of the College Entrance 
Examination Board—which has now dropped any geographic 
limitation in its title and become national—we have been re- 
sponsible for bringing into existence a new, a significant, educa- 
tional institution in America which has already, in three short 
years, made itself permanent. There are many other phases of 
this one problem—and others again which are not phases of it— 
which lie before us for consideration and action; and I trust 
that this association will never forget that the purpose of all our 
consideration is to get something or other done that improves 
conditions, advances standards, protects those things which ought 
to be protected and demolishes those things which ought to be 
demolished in the path of educational progress not only in this 
section of the country but in the country at large. 

With peculiar pleasure we welcome you back to another con- 
ference here at Columbia; and I have the honor to present—for I 
could not introduce—to the convention as its presiding officer 


President Remsen of the Johns Hopkins University. 


Response 
BY PRES. IRA REMSEN, JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
President Butler, Ladies and Gentlemen: I thank you, sir, 
very cordially on behalf of this association for your words 
of welcome. I venture to say that if I could learn the 
innermost thoughts of the members of the association who 
are present I should find that we all feel that there is no place 
more appropriate for such meetings than Columbia University. 
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For great work has been done here by yourself and by your asso- 


ciates in the cause of education, and this association represents 
educational interests and recognizes Columbia University as a 
home of educational interests. I might almost say that there is 
an exudation of education here at every pore; we see it and feel 
it; and I am sure that as we feel that we are at home here we 
shall, before the meeting closes, recognize clearly that this has 
been one of our most profitable meetings. I venture to say this 
in advance because I know the conditions; this knowledge of the 
conditions justifies the prophecy. President Butler has said that 


it is one of the glories—I am not sure that that was the word— 





one of the things of which this association could boast, that it 
did things—got things done and did not simply rest content with 
talking about the things that ought to be done. I will take my 
cue from that remark: it is not expected that I should say much 
this morning. I am simply to start the business of the meeting, 
and that I now undertake to do. 

The program which you have in your hands will indicate what 
is to be done. The first topic that is to be discussed is “ The 
Elective System in Secondary Schools,” and the first speaker, 
whom I now have the pleasure of presenting to vou, is Sup’t Wil- 
liam H. Maxwell, of New York. 


THE ELECTIVE SYSTEM IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
BY SUP’T WILLIAM H. MAXWELL, NEW YORK CITY 

Those who discuss the matter of electives in secondary schools 
may be divided into three classes: 

1 Those who believe in one uniform course for all students. 

2 Those who would allow each student to frame his own course 
of study “by choosing what branches he pleases, as many or as 
few of them as he pleases, and for as many years as may suit 
his purpose or his circumstances.” [Sup’t Edwin P. Seaver in 
the Educational Review for February 1900] 

3 Those who believe in a middle course between these extremes 
—who believe that there are some things which every boy ought 
to study—that there are other things which may be left to the 
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individual to take or leave—but that something of each of the 
great divisions of human knowledge should be taught to all stu- 
dents. 

The first class—those who believe in one uniform course for 
all—have practically disappeared from the ranks of the public 
high school, and are probably now confined to private fitting 


schools for colleges. With them, the question of electives can 


never be a pressing one. Their course of study is determined by 
the entrance requirements of the college or colleges for which they 
prepare. Beyond that goal, they do not seek to go. 

Far otherwise is it with the public high school. The public 
high school must meet the demands of boys who desire to enter 
not one but several colleges, each with different entrance require- 
ments. Not only so, but it must meet the demands of a much 
more numerous class of boys—those who go forth into life directly 
from the high school classroom, some from the first year, some 
from the second, some from the third, and some from the fourth. 
Moreover, of these boys who leave the high school to engage in 
active life, some wish to engage in commercial pursuits, in buy- 
ing and selling; some to enter the bank or the counting house; 
some to engage in manufacturing; while others desire to enter 
a professional school—a school of engineering, of law, or of 
medicine. 

These multitudinous demands on the public high school have 
led to a varied, some would say an overloaded, course of study. 
And yet it is to be noted in passing that the present tendency is to 
diminish, rather than to increase, the number of subjects. Presi- 
dent Eliot has recently called attention to this fact and pointed 
out that the first high school course ever adopted in the city of 

soston—that prepared by Mr George B. Emerson—contained 
more subjects than are now demanded of any pupil in that city. 
I can myself testify to the like effect. In the first high school 
course of study in Brooklyn, which was one of only three years, 
there were more subjects than are now demanded of any high 
school pupil in the city of New York. There was this very great 
difference, however: every subject laid down in the first high 
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school courses in Boston and Brooklyn and, indeed, in practically 
all the high school courses of 25 years ago, was demanded of every 
pupil: now only a part of all the subjects taught is required of 
every pupil. We must carefully distinguish, to use President 
Eliot’s words, “ Between the number of subjects taught and the 
number of subjects required of the individual pupil.” 

Since the modern high school must teach a great number of 
subjects on account of the varied demands of its pupils, and since 
no pupil can, with profit, study all of these subjects, the question 
arises: “On what principle should the selection be made?” 
President Eliot answers: “The remedy for too great a number of 
subjects in the high school is election among subjects, the remedy 
which was long ago forced upon the colleges of this country by 
the multiplicity of the subjects they were required to teach.” 
Mr Seaver would answer in the words I have already quoted: 
Let the pupil choose “ what branches he pleases, as many or as 
few of them as he pleases, and for as many years as may suit his 
purpose or his circumstances.” 

The alternative to this absolute freedom in the choice of studies 
is, as Mr Tetlow puts it [Educational Review, January 1901, p.39], 


“a discriminating choice, within clearly defined limits, of a well 


ordered curriculum ”; or, as Dr Harris expresses it in an address 
delivered before the Department of Superintendence in 1896: 
“Specializing should follow a course of study for culture in which 
the symmetrical whole of human learning and the symmetrical 
whole of the soul should be considered.” 

The first plan has been well designated by Mr Tetlow as “ elec- 
tive chaos,” or “ philosophical anarchism.” The second may be 
called, also in Mr Tetlow’s words, a system of “ discriminating 
choice.” 

The arguments in favor of “ elective chaos” in the high school 
have been perhaps most cogently stated by Mr Seaver. They are 
as follows: 

1 “Education comes not so much from what one studies as 
from how he studies. Interest in study rather than the thing 
Studied, educates.” 
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2 “The responsibility of making much or little of his oppor- 
tunities will be thrown upon the boy. Working under a lively 
sense of this responsibility is in itself the best part of his 
education.” 

3 “Educational chaos” will give better opportunities to the 
boy who desires “ to prepare himself as best he can, in the limited 
time at his command, for commercial employment.” If bookkeep- 
ing, for instance, is the only study he can afford time to take, he 
should be permitted to take this study in his first year, and per- 
haps to devote all his time to it. 

In comment on these arguments of Mr Seaver’s, I would 
remark, in the first place, that he admits two principles of selec- 
tion on equal terms and that these principles may be and often 
are antagonistic: interest in a study and the money value of a 
study. A boy is greatly interested, let us say, in English litera- 
ture. He may remain in the high school, however, only a year. 
A knowledge of bookkeeping, he thinks, will make easier the task 
of obtaining a situation. Shall he cast out his interest, sacrifice 
the yearnings of his soul, in order to devote all his time to learn- 
ing bookkeeping? Even Mr Seaver, I fear, would find himself 
impaled on the horns of this dilemma. 

In the second place, at the age of 14 it is only in the extremely 
rare cases of genius that a boy has developed any strong interest 
in any particular subject. But geniuses are indeed rare. We 
need not trouble to legislate for them. They will take care of 
themselves. Our concern is with the great mass of children who 
flock from the elementary school to the high school. I speak 
advisedly when I say that not 5¢ of the thousands of boys who 
annually complete the elementary course in New York city have 
developed any strong interest that would of itself lead them to 
pursue any one subject in preference to others. Those who are 
strong in English are almost invariably also strong in mathe- 
matics, and so of the other branches. Enthusiasm for a par- 

ticular study or a group of studies is almost invariably, in the case 
of the average child, the result of enthusiasm on the part of a 
teacher. Antipathy or indifference to a subject on the part of a 
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pupil is almost invariably the result of the lack of enthusiasm 
or luck of skill on the part of a teacher. The pupil who has 
learned to love literature in an elementary school may have his 
newly acquired taste destroyed by the cold, unsympathetic analy- 
sis of some Dr Dryasdust in the high school. A pupil who 
detested arithmetic in the elementary school may have a zeal for 
mathematics quickened into new life by the contagious enthusi- 
asm of a scientific teacher of algebra or geometry in the high 
schools. In a word, it is only in rare cases that there is a strong 
native interest in particular studies. Interest is, like most other 
intellectual and social phenomena, the result of imitation—imi- 
tation of the mature mind with which the immature mind comes 
in contact. It follows, therefore, that interest can not be the 
guide in the selection of high school studies, at least not till it 
has been developed under capable teachers. 

In the third place, the assumption underlies Mr Seaver’s argu- 
ments, that the boy of 14 to 17 is competent to select his own 
studies, or that if he is not competent, his parents and teachers 
are. <All three assumptions are absurd. The boy is not com- 
petent; his interests are undeveloped; his aims are uncertain; 
his knowledge of books, as well as of life, is insufficient. His 
teachers have not the time, nor the knowledge of his individuality, 
to advise him. His parents are in the vast majority of cases, 
as incompetent as the boy to determine his course. Were it 
otherwise, were parents capable of determining what their chil- 
dren should learn and how they should learn it, a large part of 
the reason for the existence of public schools would be eliminated. 
These institutions are established and maintained by the state 
chiefly because parents being either unable or unwilling to direct 
their children’s education, the state in its own defense is obliged 
to step in and do the work. 

In the fourth place, the responsibility for making much or 
little of his opportunities is in the majority of cases not developed 
by “educational chaos.” The high school boy, immature as he 
is, sees only in the dimmest way the relations of his various 
Studies to culture and to life. If left to himself, he will, as a 
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rule, pursue one of two courses: he will select the subjects that 
he thinks are easiest or he will select those that he believes will 
be most valuable from a pecuniary point of view. In either case, 
he is not making the best use of his opportunities. Responsibil- 
ity is the child of reverence. It is only when the reverence for 
what is great and good is aroused by the preservation of a due 
balance between the instinct of imitation and the instinct of 
social opposition, that the feeling of responsibility, as he 
approaches man’s estate, is aroused. 

In the fifth place, Mr Seaver’s argument implies that it is not 
only useless but wrong to require a boy to study a subject which 
he does not like. The question is, whether it is better for a boy 
at the period of adolescence to study a very few subjects for 
which he seems to have special aptitude or to be brought into 
close relation with parts of all the knowledge that constitutes 
the intellectual inheritance of the race. The question is an old 
one, but I believe that the weight of authority is on the side of 
variety in studies. The harmonious development of all the powers 
is the modern generalization of Bacon’s concrete instances: “His- 
tories make men wise; poets witty; the mathematics, subtle; 
natural philosophy, deep; moral, grave; logic and rhetoric, able to 
contend. . . So, if a man’s wits be wandering, let him study 
the mathematics; for in demonstrations, if his wit be called away, 
never so little, he must begin again; if his wit be not apt to dis- 
tinguish or find differences, let him study the schoolmen, for they 
are ‘cymini sectores’; if he be not apt to beat over matters, and 
to call upon one thing to prove and illustrate another, let him 
study the lawyers’ cases—so every defect of the mind may have 
a special receipt.” Henry Van Dyke puts the same thought in his 
own graceful and incisive way in his beautiful letter “ To a young 
friend going away from home to get an education ” [Educational 
Review, October 1908, p.219]: “Take your studies as they come, 
but make them count for something before they go. They will 
be of two kinds: those that you like and those that you dislike. 
Use the former to develop your natural gifts, and the latter to 


correct your natural defects. There is a great difference in minds. 
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Some are first-class, and so on. . . A second-class mind well 
cultivated, will yield a great deal more than a first-class mind 
left fallow.” Such is, I believe, the almost universal experience 
of mankind. Unless it can be shown that the callow youth is a 
better judge of the studies he should pursue than those who are 
able to draw on the wisdom of the ages and the experience of 
mankind, we shall continue to construct courses of study which 
will contain matter to train the youthful mind and which will 
afford exercise sufficient to prevent atrophy of any of its powers. 

The limited time at my disposal does not permit me to enter 
into the details of these courses of study. I shall simply call 
attention to three principles which ought to govern their con- 
struction and which need to be kept constantly before our minds: 

1 The principle laid down by the committee of 10 that every 
subject studied in a high school should be studied with sufficient 
intensity and for a sufficient length of time to provide a sub- 
stantial mental training. The promulgation of this doctrine was 
the death knell of the old-time course of study composed of shreds 
and patches of subjects, none of which was studied long enough 
to provide a substantial mental training. 

2 The principle, also laid down by the committee of 10, that 
“every subject which is taught at all in a secondary school should 
be taught in the same way and to the same extent to every pupil 
so long as he pursues it, no matter what the probable destination 
of the pupil may be, or at what point his education is to cease.” 

4 The principle that the chief object of education is to har- 
monize the child with his environment. This involves impart- 
ing to the student some knowledge of the intellectual inherit- 
ance of the race. The intellectual inheritance of the race, to 
adopt President Butler’s classification, includes our literary in- 
heritance, our artistic inheritance, our scientific inheritance 
and our religious inheritance. Each of these great divisions of 
human knowledge should be substantially represented in the 
course of study: literature, by the study of English literature 
and at least one foreign language; science, by algebra and geom- 
etry and at least one observational science; art, by drawing, 
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music, manual training and the study of pictures and statues; 
institutions, by history and civics; and religion by the ethical 
lessons that flow from the management of the school as well as 
from every lesson that is taught. When these subjects are taught 
by accomplished and enthusiastic teachers for a sufficient length 
of time to provide a substantial mental training and in such a 
way as to develop interest, the battle over the electives may be 
relegated from the high schools to the colleges. 

Prin. Harlan Updegraff—A discussion which has as its object 
the definition of the place for electives in secondary schools 
should first determine the aim governing the eduéational pro- 
cess and the function of the secondary school in relation thereto; 
it should next analyze the different factors involved in that pro- 
cess and in its administration in so far as they bear on the topic 
in hand; and then from the basis of educational theory thus 
established it may deduce those principles which should govern 
the organization and administration of the program of studies. 

The aim of education is to be determined by a consideration 
of its relations to life in general. Life is a constant series of 
interactions between individuals and _ their environments. 
Through this interaction the individual and its environment 
become adjusted to each other. The human life is likewise a 
long series of adjustments between the personality of the indi- 
vidual and his natural and human environments. Through this 
process the individual may be said to be adapted to his environ- 
ment, or, in other words, to be educated. Education, then, is 
the process of the adaptation of the individual to his environment. 

The definition of education gives us the key to its aim. The 
aim is the complete adaptation of the individual to his environ- 
ment. By individual we mean the child, the social man in posse, 
with his own rights and privileges, and his duties and obligations 
to his fellow-men through the institutions of society; by environ- 
ment we mean all that the race has experienced in its contact 
with nature and with man, the civilization of the present day. We 


regard this adaptation as complete when he comprehends and 


appreciates it intelligently and controls it effectively. This re- 
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quires a general acquaintance with the whole field of knowledge system in 
secondary 


with ability to act rationally and efficiently in accordance there- schools 
with, and an accurate and detailed comprehension of some special 
field with the ability to contribute to the advancement of society 
and to support himself and family through his work in this 





special field. i 

The school is that institution which society has created to 
bring about this adjustment between the personality of the | 
human being and his environment in the most perfect and eco- 
nomic manner. The secondary school has a distinct work to 
perform in this process. It deals with the adolescent, receiving 
him just after he has experienced the “new birth” incident to 
this stage of his development. 

The secondary school of the United States may thus be said 
to be that part of the great social institution called the school 
which deals with the early adolescent, and its function may be 
stated as that adaptation of the adolescent to his environment 
which will enable him to comprehend and appreciate it most in- 
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telligently and to control it most effectively. 

Those facts and principles involved in the performance of this 
function which have a direct bearing on the administration of 
the program of studies may be grouped for purposes of analysis 
under four heads. 

First, the relation of the secondary school to society, and its 
peculiar relation to the society of a democracy. <A school is a | 
social institution created by society to satisfy its needs. Its | 
first function, then, is to minister to those needs. The needs of | 
a democracy are individual needs. In a country where caste or | 
class distinctions prevail, schools may exist to satisfy the needs | 
of classes. But in a democracy whose fundamental principle is | 
equality of opportunity to all, the school must endeavor to answer | 
in equal measure the needs of every child in it. | 


Second, the individual, the first factor in the educational pro- 
cess. The individual of the secondary school is in that stage of 
his development termed the early adolescent. From the study 
of genetic psychology we learn that while in the common school | 
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each child has his own individual characteristics, at the beginning 
of the adolescence their natures become more divergent. Each 
at this time becomes surcharged with an overabundance of ner. 
vous activity that must have an outlet. There has just been 
opened up to aim an entirely new world, the life of the race, and 
so he seeks to relieve this overpressure of nervous force by en- 
deavoring with almost uncontrollable eagerness to explore it. As 
yet, however, he has not had any experiences which will guide 
him in making his exploration. He is at a loss to know which 
way to turn, and so, plunges ahead in confusion. His interests 
are wide ranged, and they are apt to be fitful and irregular. 
His likes and dislikes are usually strong, sometimes continuous 
and sometimes short-lived. The program of studies and its ad- 
ministration must be so shaped as to conserve those qualities 
that should be strengthened, and to prevent the development of 
those traits that are injurious. 

Third, the environment, the second factor of the educational 
process. Various forms of classification have been offered. It 
may be differentiated according to the various kinds of activities 
in which men are engaged, or it may be divided according to the 
nature of the knowledge that is necessary for the proper perform- 
anve of these activities. Whichever method of classification may 
be chosen, all its phases should be represented in the secondary 
school program in that form which is best suited to the adoles- 
cent nature. 

Fourth, the element of time during which this adaptation is 
to be effected. The character of a course of study is very largely 
determined by the period of time it is designed to cover. Not all 
students who enter the secondary school can remain the same 
length of time. Some will drop out a short time after entrance, 
while others will continue their studies in higher schools. Courses 
should be planned which would be adjusted to different periods. 
The ideal would be as many courses as there are periods of time. 

Accepting the theoretic basis as stated, we shall proceed to 
consider each of these groups of facts and principles with the 
view of determining what should be the character of the program 
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of siudies in general, and in how far election of courses and of 
subjects may be permitted. 

In this discussion, the final test of any plan should be whether 
it secures that adaption of the individual to his environment 
which will enable him to comprehend and appreciate it most 
intelligently, and control it most efficiently. Also, it is assured 
that society in its dealings with the individual carries out those 
policies which will most largely benefit all of its members with the 
forces it has at its command. 

We shall consider these groups of facts and principles in the 
reverse order in which they were given. 


First, the length of the secondary school course. To offer 


courses for all the various lengths of time, society declares im- 
practicable. Moreover, even if practicable, it would be impossible 
in most cases, for the length of time a student will remain in 
school is extremely uncertain. On the other hand, determining 
the length of a course merely from a consideration of the student’s 
convenience neglects all benefits that experience has given the 
race as to the length of time it is desirable to spend in school 
in order to have a certain preparation for life. Society has 
asserted the right to determine various standards that shall be 
an index to this preparation for its own protection and satisfac- 
tion. One of these standards is the four year secondary course, 
and this period of time must be recognized. Nevertheless the 
determination of the length of the course from the standpoint 
of the student is the more fundamental. Every secondary school 
course must be framed with the purpose of furnishing either the 
whole or only a part of the instruction of the student, and if a 
different choice and arrangement of subjects is found to be neces- 
sary in the two cases, election should be allowed between the 
courses thus constructed. 

Second, the content of the program of studies. The secondary 
school course is of necessity only introductory to the life of the 
race. On the other hand, if our aim be true, it can not furnish 
instruction immediately preparatory to any specific vocation, for 
the general foundation of culture must be first attained. Is it 
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possible to have one introductory course of study suitable to al} 
students without reference to the length of time they will spend in 
their preparation for life? If some course could in four years 
prepare a student equally well for any phase of life at the close 
of his secondary school course or for further study in any line, 
then it would be possible. But there is no course which will 
fulfil these requirements. Civilization has become so complex 
that society has declared that there must be more than one course 
in the secondary school program. 

Since differentiation must be made it may properly begin with 
the secondary school course. For during the elementary school 
period the interests of the child are predominately individualistic 
and are confined to a narrow margin. It is the time for the 
mastery of the workaday tools that are useful in all the activities 
of life. With adolescence come the broadening of the horizon 
and the changes of interests from the individualistic to the social. 
The child now looks on the life of the race with a view of at 
some future time taking his part in it. This is the beginning 
of his direct preparation for this life. Each line of activity re- 
quires, ideally, its own peculiar preparation, and the varying 
length of time that students remain in school after the comple- 
tion of the grammar school demands that recognition should be 
made of this from the very beginning of the secondary course. 

How shall this differentiation be effected? I believe that the 
study of the activities of society furnishes the key to the solu- 
tion. The vocations of man may be classed in several broad 
divisions. Positions of corresponding grade in either of these 
walks of life are equally honorable and attractive. Successful 
men and women of each are highly regarded by those successful 
in the other lines of activity. Nevertheless, their lives, in so far 
as they relate to the vocations through which they contribute 
to the welfare of society are totally different, and the prepara- 
tion for them necessarily as much so. I would have these dis- 
tinctions recognized from the very beginning of the secondary 
school program, and would establish in accordance therewith a 


college preparatory, a commercial, an industrial, and a general 
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culture course of study, each with its own subjects and its own 
system of arrangement, in every secondary school where it is 
possible. 

The titles of these courses explain their purposes. Each of 
the first three are designed to furnish preparation for vocations 
in the professional, commercial and industrial fields. The war- 
rant for the fourth is twofold. First, it is the preparation best 
designed for motherhood and wifehood, and for this reason is 
specially suited to the majority of girls. Second, many boys 
when they enter the secondary school are as yet uncertain as to 
what line of work it may be possible for them to pursue or as to 
their peculiar aptitudes. It is one of the functions of the 
secondary school to discover these aptitudes, and as soon as they 
are found, or as soon as there is some definiteness as to his voca- 
tion, to place the student in that course which will best prepare 
him for life. This may be effected most satisfactorily through 
the general culture course. 

Courses framed to meet these requirements would represent four 
or five different phases of life. This number the student could 
carry without burden, and it is also sufficiently large to secure 
breadth of culture. There should be in each of the first three 
courses, however, some central subjects. The commercial course 
should emphasize those subjects in which man is the prominent 
factor, while the industrial course would deal with those school 
subjects which describe nature. The content of the college pre- 
paratory course should perhaps contain a larger proportion of 
the languages: The general culture course, on the other hand, 
should include more widely separated phases of life. They should 
provide a good general foundation for some activity in life. They 
should furnish a sufficient foundation for further study along 
the same lines in higher schools, and the entrance requirements 
of the higher schools should be adjusted to them in the best 
way that will insure the standard of work in the higher school, 
and at the same time secure to the student the maximum good 
from the time and strength expended in his entire course. 

The complexity of the environment, therefore, demands the 
choice between four distinct secondary school courses. 
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Third, the striking difference in personality among adolescents 
likewise confirms the wisdom of the division of the secondary 
school program into at least four courses. The only question 
to settle in this connection is whether the psychology of the ado- 
lescent demands still further differentiation; that is, supposing 
the division as above indicated, a proper one, should election be 
allowed between subjects within these courses in order to secure 
the individual adolescent his best development? I can see no 
reasons which support the affirmative view. The courses indi- 
cated are sufficiently diverse for the development of any peculiar 
aptitude the boy or girl may have, and at the same time they are 
broad enough to furnish that foundation of general culture which 
society demands of every one. In fact, the psychology of the 
adolescent, to my mind, proves that election of studies should be 
governed by no other principle than that of the development of 
his peculiar tendencies or aptitudes for usefulness in society. 
There is so much in the life of the adolescent that is irregular, 
he lacks so much the homely and wholesome virtues which a 
strict discipline alone can form, that a course which can not be 
framed through his temporary and shortsighted opinion, or under 
the influence of his temporary and shortsighted opinion, is an 
absolute necessity to his proper development. 

The only election that seems to me to be permissible within 
such courses is between alternatives, meaning by that term, those 
subjects that have similar elements of culture, as between two 
modern languages, two sciences, two divisions of history, or two 
kinds of handiwork. 

Fourth, we have to consider the bearing of the fact that the 
school is a social institution. [lective studies may not be pos- 
sible in some public secondary schools because of the inability 
of those communities to support an extended school program. On 
the other hand, it is quite possible that some communities would 
wish other subjects than those which would be admitted into such 
courses under the regulations laid down, notably, those subjects 
which directly prepare for some particular activities that are 


prominent in the life of the community. Whatever subjects are 
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offered should, however, be differentiated as clearly as is possible 
along the four lines that have been indicated, and election should 
be limited to entire courses with the possible exception of alterna- 
tives. Should technical subjects be insisted on by a community 
they should be given as optionals and not as part of the regular 
courses. 

In this connection arises the question, what shall be the respect- 
ive rights and duties of the parent and of the secondary school 
principal m determining the courses to be elected? The second- 
ary school principal should be an expert in secondary school prob- 
lems, and his professional ability should be thoroughly respected 
and properly recognized. The parents should set before him all 
those facts bearing on the interests and aptitudes of the boy as 
they have observed them and their preference as to his vocation 
in life. The principal should spend sufficient time with the par- 
ents to thoroughly understand the situation, and then he should 
be allowed the right to place the boy in that course which the con- 
ditions most favor. After he enters the school the principal 
should keep close watch on him, and should have the authority to 
transfer him from one course to another as his interests further 
develop or as his plan of life is changed, under certain wise 
restrictions that would be incorporated in the regulations of the 
school. 

The conclusions concerning the relationships of the public 
school as a social institution to society apply as well to all those 
private schools whose primary aim is ministration to the welfare 
and advancement of society. Those whose primary aim is not 
such do not come under the category of educational institutions 
and so are not to be considered in this discussion. 

s0th the individual interest of the adolescent and the com- 
plexity of his environment demand differentiation of the second- 
ary school program. The principle of differentiation should be 
the grouping of those subjects which give a general introduction 
to the various broad fields of activity in life into separate courses. 
These courses should be four years in length, and should have in 
view either the completion of the school life at their close or its 
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continuance in higher schools. Courses framed in accordance 
with these two ideas should be identical; if this is not possible, 
separate courses should be provided. The unit of the secondary 
school program is the course and not the subject. Each commu- 
nity in its public school or each private corporation in its private 
school should provide as many of these courses as the needs of 
the people to whom they minister demand and their financial 
resources will permit. Election should be made between these 
courses as wholes under the careful and immediate direction of 
the principal of the school. Transfer from one course to another 
should likewise be under his control. Election of subjects within 
these courses should be allowed only in case of alternatives, and 
technical courses should be given only as additional subjects. 
This, to my mind, constitutes the body of principles which shoula 
govern the system of electives in secondary schools. 

Prin. W. C. Joslin—There is much confusion in the use of the 
words “ elective ” and “ elective system.” All secondary schools, 
I think, have more than one course of study, hence, all pupils on 
entrance have the choice of courses and usually of different 
studies in these courses. The most common curriculum is that 
of several fixed courses in each of which are more or less, usually 
less, alternatives. Then we have a general course, partly pre- 
scribed, partly optional; and thirdly, a course all elective with 
the'exception of a few constants, usually English, mathematics, 
science, and history. 

What can be said as to electives and the elective system? At 
one extreme is the educator who says that an answer in favor of 
the pupil’s voice being heard means that all subjects have equal 
educational value and that the guess of a child is worth as much 
as the judgment of a man. Another calls free election “ educa- 
tional chaos,” and the “apotheosis of individual caprice.” On 
the other hand, President Eliot tells us that the beginning of 
electives should be in the kindergarten, and Superintendent Night- 
ingale says that he does not object to a few constants provided he 
can leave them out at his pleasure. 

I take it that our discussion is not to be merely academic, but 


that we are to recognize existing conditions so far as they give 
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assurance of permanence. In the outset then, it is well to recog- 
nize the fact that electives, either with or without system, are here 
to stay, to stay as the telephone or football. It is true that a few 
do not recognize this fact, and, so far as they do not, are hinder- 
ing the coming of a sound elective system. Some of you may 
recall the saying of President Iliot at the New York convocation 
five vears ago to the effect that no one there had a good word to 
say for it. And he added that the convocation was five years be- 
hind the times. Is it not significant that, with one exception that 
I have learned, there has been no step backward, or, to avoid 
offense, that there has been no return to the fixed courses? 

The most sane voice against the modern spirit, and this is not 
at all imperative, is that of the beloved president of Radcliffe, 
which says that it still doubts whether we can do better for our 
children in the preparatory schools than to drilil them in a few 
subjects, mostly old ones. It does not seem to me that there need 
be any irreconcilable spirit between those who revere these few 
subjects “ mainly old” and those who believe in recognizing a 
lad’s right to some voice in his own future. 

I am one of those who once believed in an absolutely fixed cur- 
riculum for all pupils, and I rested securely in the wisdom of my 
judgment undisturbed by any clamor from without. The experi- 
ence of a score of years has brought me to the following 
conclusions. 

I believe that a pupil should, to a certain extent, have his pref- 
erences considered in the choice which the school permits him to 
make. Granted that at some time he is to have the privilege of 
choice, how can he gain the power of wise discrimination save by 
choosing? Wili he not learn to choose well by, exercising his pref- 
erence under wise and sympathetic guidance? Only by thus adapt- 
ing our studies to the different tastes and capacities of individuals 
can we hope for the emergence of individual tastes and capacities. 
“Studies should be chosen that will best facilitate this discovery 
and development. In proportion as we consult the interest and 
capacity of the pupil will achievement be most rapid and 
productive.” .As has been said, we should strive to discover and 
cultivate the pupil’s dominant interests. We should carefully 
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nurture them as subservient to life’s serious purpose, and also 
with regard to participation in the refined interests and pleasures 
of life. 

There are those who contend that studies are good for all pupils 
in direct proportion to their difficulty and distastefulness. I 
have little patience, I must confess, with these people. I can 
almost wish that they were boys again and had to turn a grind- 
stone or saw wood whenever they wished to play ball or to go to 
the swimming hole. We all know and have felt the difference 
between mere mechanical movements and the exhilaration of that 
exercise that absorbs the interest. The glow, the life, the enthu- 
siasm, are all where our heart is. In short, work without interest 
is pure drudgery. Work with love is unsullied pleasure. No lad 
can do his best with a subject unless it is suited to his leading 
interests and fits his capacity. 

We must remember that the reasons which sway the adult may 
not influence the boy at all. He can not see what we see. What 
an awfully wise world and what an insufferably dull world it 
would be, if each child should start off in life with the acctmu- 
lated rationalized experiences of his fathers! 

Things can easily be made too difficult. We all know when it is 
well to encourage our own children. It may not be wise to give an 
answer book, say, in algebra, to all pupils, but neither is it advis- 
able to leave them in uncertainty as to the correctness of difficult 
solutions. All pupils need encouragement, and they must occa- 
sionally win some mental victories in order not to become entirely 
disheartened. I would not think of giving an examination in 
which I did not place a comparatively easy question first. There 
are surely plenty of troubles that a pupil will meet without in- 
venting any, and we must not confound the working in spite of 
difficulties with the working against them. I believe that the 
normal boy will buckle down to a very disagreeable task if he is 
given a reason why he should do it. It is said that pupils will 
take the line of least resistance. This is not at all true in my ex- 
perience. I do not believe that pupils are forever looking out for 


“snap” studies and “cinch” courses. I think this much more 
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likely to be true of the college student, specially if he be a member 
of a university of great size and prestige. This naturally attracts 
the lad who goes to college because it is the “ proper thing,” and 
he is the so called “ student ” who seeks his degree in the easiest 
way. 


s 


Now let us see how much “election” in the secondary school 
can mean. 

First, for all those going to college, to the scientific, technical 
and professional schools, it means practically nothing. They are 
closely fettered by the requirements of the school to which they 
are looking. There may be a little divergence in the languages, 
and there may be more or less science and mathematics according 
to the college, but, in the main, the path is clear, straight, and 
well defined. The pupil with a higher education beckoning him 
takes the necessary requirements and no more. 

Secondly, all the smaller high schools and the great majority of 
the smaller private schools have not a sufficient corps of teachers 
to give any election save that of definite, prescribed courses, as, 
say the classical, the scientific and the general. 

Once started in a course, there is no alternative, if dissatisfied 
or discouraged, save to start anew in another course with the loss 
of all the credits except those common to both courses. (I here 
purposely omit the private school, run for revenue only, and on 
the restaurant plan.) Hence, thus early in the discussion, the 
question would seem to be limited to pupils in the larger high 
schools and the wealthier and better equipped private schools, who 
are not preparing for advanced study. Again, the pupil’s choice 
is further qualified by the advice and counsel of the parents and 
teachers, though we have learned not to rely too much on the in- 
fluence of the former. It is the exceptional parent who resists 
the son’s mature choice in these days. And it is fair to say that 
a teacher’s influence is not always destined to prevail with that 
alert lad who early in life announces that he proposes to be “a 
business man, sir.” 

And vet, after considerable experience with many boys, I wish 


to emphatically state that I have never found a pupil who would 
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not weigh the advice of his teacher, and in the great majority of 
cases act on it. It has been urged that a principal is too busy 
with administrative details to give ear to hundreds of pupils who 
at the opening of the year would be seeking his counsel. I under- 
stand that this is a broad way of putting it, but in any case, both 
in general and in particular, I wish to protest vigorously against 
any such thought. No principal should allow the details of his 
work to so swamp him that he can not find time to advise with all 


pupils who wish to consult him. It will do him good as well as 


them. As a matter of fact, there is very little likelihood of an 
inundation. There are few schools where the pupils who wish 
advice are in such alarming numbers that even by collusion they 
would be able to hamper the work of organization. 

I learn that there are some schools in New York where the 
principal is so overwhelmed with details, with mere clerical work, 
that he has no time for anything else, that he is little more than 
a chief clerk. The principal of a school in any city should be, and 
doubtless usually is, a man whose counsel is most valuable and 
whose influence is most salutary, and nothing should be permitted 
to come between his personality and the pupil. I can conceive of 
no nobler and more delightful task than to counsel with a boy or 
girl as to his future. Then the time limit hedges the pupil to, at 
the most, four periods daily, and the question narrows down to a 
choice of a few branches. 

Though I believe in the wisdom of making the pupil a partner 
in his own future, yet I am not one of those who assume, as Dr 
Tetlow says, “That boys from 14 to 18 who have in advance no 
knowledge of the subjects among which a choice is to be made, 
who have almost no knowledge of themselves, and who in many 
cases come from families in which there is not the faintest trace 
of culture, are competent to direct their own studies.” I do not 
believe in a free,choice of subjects, as the word free is usually con- 
strued, but I do thoroughly believe in a choice between alternative 
studies any of which are considered worthy of place in a curricu- 
lum that aims at both information and power. 

The pupil in his first year in the secondary school should take 
English and mathematics. (It is understood that grammar and 
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arithinetic have been finished.) Two of his four periods are now 
filled. and it is evident that the beginner can not take any ad- 
yanced subject in mathematics or the languages. Indeed, he is, 
with our present curriculum, practically shut up to a foreign lan- 
guage and the choice of two of the following, each for one half 
year: civics, history, physiology, physical geography. 

In the second year he should continue English and mathematics 
and also the foreign language, if taken. In that case, allow him 
the choice of history, science, drawing, or a second language. If 
he wishes but one foreign language or none, then he can choose 
one, or two of the other subjects. 

As for the third year, with English required, can not we allow 
still wider freedom? There may be the language, or languages 
taken, continued, or a second taken, and the remaining branches 
chosen from science, mathematics, drawing and history. 

In the concluding year can not we throw open to the pupil Eng- 
lish, science, history, two foreign languages, drawing, and re- 
views? Are not these subjects to be found in almost every sec- 
ondary school in our land? Are they not all informing or disci- 
plinary or both, and may not each be safely taken? 

The theory that all pupils should take the same subjects the 
first year and then gradually diverge is attractive in theory but 
will not bear the test of close scrutiny. If a lad is to go to college, 
he should begin Latin in his first year. If not, he should not be 
compelled to take it. 

To close, a well considered elective system will carry its pupils 
through a regular course of studies not made up of identical 
branches but of those that are practically equivalent. An elective 
system aids toward the discovery of one’s permanent interests. It 
gives the lad a chance to discover himself and encourages the de- 
velopment of his aptitudes. If a pupil has, however slight, a 
freedom of choice he is apt to feel his responsibility. He will de- 
velop better scholarship and become a larger and better factor in 
the school life. 

The field of judgment is the field of opening manhood. Ifa lad 


is assured that a purpose formed in the secondary school may be 
carried along there and then, that he is not only taking a subject 
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valuable in itself but one that will lead directly to further election, 
he will feel that he is really entering on his life work and will at 
once awaken to his full potentiality. 

Is it not the object of the secondary schools, as Professor 
Hanus says, “ To discover and systematically develop to the ut- 
most, in the time given, the pupil’s interests and capacities, 
mental, moral, esthetic, and constructive? 

To so direct his development as gradually to emancipate him 
from external restraint and guidance in order to render him self- 
directing, that is, physically, mentally, and morally stable; alert, 
vigorous, active, able to participate in the world’s affairs and to 
play a man’s part therein? 

To bring him to the realization that he has a duty to others as 
well as to himself, and hence that the prizes of life, wealth, leisure, 
and distinction, must be earned? in short, that he must live a life 
of usefulness, and that his ideal is service? 

The digest of all this is, that the aim of education is to prepare 
for complete living. Which certainly must mean that we are to be 
as useful as we can and are to get all possible enjoyment out of 
life. And this object we firmly believe is most nearly attained 
by the positive advantages of the elective system. 

Prof. Charles DeGarmo—-To get at the real merits of this ques- 
tion we must inquire, 

1 Who are the students in the typical American school? 

2 What are their needs, and 

3 How can the high school best supply these needs? 

It may be well to state first of all what these students are not. 
They are not the children of a professional or of a social caste, 
as are the students of German gymnasiums, French lycées and 
English so called public schools. They represent every grade of 
American social and economic condition and their needs are cor- 
respondingly varied. Eighty per cent of the graduates of the 
gymnasium in Germany go into the learned professions. The 
other 20¢ enter other professions. That school has a fixed curricu- 
lum. We are told that our high school will never reach its maxi- 


mum of usefulness till it conforms to this type. Professor 
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Miinsterberg thinks he never would have been called to Harvard 
University to teach and write in English had he not been taught 
Greek at home. We may be permitted to express our gratitude 
that he was not allowed to escape that study, yet still protest 
that what was so good for him and for us may not be the best 
for all well educated American adolescents. 

The American situation differs widely from the German, not 
only in essential purposes, but also in the whole machinery of ad- 
ministration. The German gymnasium educates for a restricted 
class, the American high school for all classes. The German 
controls the time of the student for nine years; ours for four. 
That demands from 30 to 33 recitation periods of 55 minutes 
each a week; ours from 15 to 20 periods of approximately 40 
minutes each. In other words, the years they control are 225% 
of those we control; and the number of minutes a day of reci- 
tation are related as 2 to 1. The pressure of economic conditions 
in Germany makes every gymnasial teacher a graduate of the 
university with at least two years of subsequent professional prep- 
aration for teaching. It will be far in the future when such 
conditions prevail in this country. Again, the German excellence 
in secondary education is bought’ with a price which we should 
not like to pay. About two thirds of them are rendered so short- 
sighted that they must henceforth view the world through spec- 
tacles, while about half of them are rendered unfit for military 
service. Therefore, whether estimated by essential aim or by 
practical expediency, the conclusion seems inevitable that the best 
system for American high schools is not “made in Germany.” 
Nobody has ever thought to find it in France or England. 

Our educational problems must be solved, not chiefly by refer- 
ence to foreign example, or even to our own traditions, but rather 
by reference to an enlightened view of modern life in an indus- 
trial state and to the conditions under which we must work. 

What do the American high school students most need? Most 
of us would answer first, good mental training, and second, good 
preparation for their life work, whether that is to be undertaken 
immediately on graduation or after a university course. 
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We shall make no progress here, however, unless we understand 
what constitutes good mental training. It is in the sacred name 
of mental discipline that anachronisms and artificialities are stil] 
nourished in our schools and colleges. Once it was thought that 
there was such a thing as discipline in general, that it could be 
imparted best by a few select subjects, and that once obiained, 
it was of equal value in every occupation of life. The modern 
view is that there are as many types of discipline as there are 
distinct types of study, and that though each kind of discipline 
is of some value in unrelated fields, yet its chief worth is in the 
general department of thought in which it was obtained. Since 
there is no time to prove it, I shall assume that the modern view 
is for us at least the truer and more expedient. But if it is 
essentially correct, then we may dismiss once for all the idea 
that we must prescribe certain studies for discipline alone. 
Every well taught study produces its own kind of discipline, and 
if the studies are chosen which conduce most to the student’s 
preparation for life, they will of necessity produce what for him 
will be the most useful mental training. The most that may 
safely be prescribed for the sake of discipline is that each student 
in the course of his secondary education should have every dis- 
tinct type of mental training represented in his studies. All, 
therefore, would participate to some extent at least in such train- 
ing as is furnished by linguistics, history, literature, and art, 
mathematics, geography, biology, exact science, and laboratory 
work or manual training. In other words, we may for the sake 
of mental discipline prescribe departments of study, but not 
studies. These may properly be made elective. To learn the 
grammar of four foreign languages, for example, is to acquire 
four sets of symbols for one set of ideas, an expenditure of time 
which from the standpoint of mental training alone is quite 


unjustifiable. Grammar is grammar, and for its own sake need 
be learned but once. 

If now the conscience of the schoolmaster is at rest on the 
question of mental discipline, what studies should the student 
be encouraged or allowed to elect? I answer those belonging 
chiefly to three groups. 
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I place the utilitarian group first, since this is the one to 
which both students and parents instinctively turn. The more 
indispensable a study seems for future occupation, the more 
eagerly the student pursues it; if it is painful, the more willingly 
he endures it. 

The high school will quickly be able to double its attendance 
when to the public the high school course appears to double its 
value as a preparation for success in occupation. As an instance 
of the hunger of the young for truly useful instruction the case 
of the Chicago Armour Institute may be cited. A year and a 
half ago that school announced that it would receive correspond- 
ence students who might be permitted to use the shops, drafting 
rooms and laboratories when they were not in use by the regular 
students. The utilitarian motive was the only one appealed to, 
and today there are 10,000 students enrolled in their outside 
courses. The phenomenal growth of correspondence schools, one 
of which is said to have a hundred thousand members, is further 
evidence of the intense public desire for useful studies. 

This desire is natural and legitimate, however much it may 
clash with the schoolmaster’s inherited traditions. He is a poor 
teacher who can not secure culture and discipline through any 
study that the student pursues with diligence and enthusiasm. 
Modern departments in the university are daily enlarging the 
possibilities of secondary education through the English language. 
We have, for example, two new contributions to physical geog- 
raphy, which are at once scientific, useful and educational. It 
may safely be predicted that these books by Trotter and by Red- 
way are but the precursors of others that shall excel them in 
value. Emory R. Johnson has prepared a most admirable book of 
high school grade on transportation. Indeed almost every 
aspect of our commercial, industrial, political and social life is 
now supplied with a body of valuable literature of high school 
grade. Studies of this kind should be open to those whose tastes, 
aptitudes and future callings demand them. The universities and 
the special city Schools, like those of commerce and manual train- 
ing, will doubtless continue to show us the best way in which to 
make these subjects of the highest disciplinary and practical 
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value. When we consider, then, the ever developing means for 


inciting students to better, longer and more effectual training 


for their life work, whatever it may be, what shall we say of the 
schoolmaster, who, moved by archaic ideas of discipline or in- 
fluenced by the entrance requirements of his favorite college, 
insists that there shall be no secondary education except for those 
who will in blind faith in the infallibility of his judgment sub- 
mit to four years of drill in foreign language and abstract mathe- 
matics, relieved it may be by a bit of history, a morsel of science, 
and aerated by a trifle of gaseous literature? The absurdity of 
such a position is relieved only by its pathos. When the people 
would have the bread of life, he offers them the stone of discipline. 

The second group of studies which should be made elective is 
one that might be called the motor response group—though it 
would be an error to assume that studies can be either included 
in it or excluded from it by mere name. It is the quality of the 
teaching more than anything else that places a subject in or out 
of this group. In the past our ideals have been satisfied when 
we obtained a good thought reaction to our teaching. Clearness 
of intellectual apprehension for the thought of a passage, or for 
an abstraction in mathematics, has satisfied our standards of 
instruction. Now, however, we are beginning to see that it is 
possible to arouse a type of mental reaction that gives a new 
quality to mental activity. Under the old plan it was the tongue, 
or at most the tongue and the fingers holding the pen, that repre 
sented the motor instruments of mental reaction. Under the 
new plan the whole muscular system may be enlisted. One stu- 
dent will respond best to one form of motor reaction, another to 
some other form. Some will do their best work in the laboratory, 
others in the field, others in following out John Fiske’s sugges- 
tions in civil government. The Central Association of Science 
and Mathematics Teachers recommends the blending of mathe- 
matics and physics, or in general of mathematics and physical 
science, so that mathematics becomes, not as heretofore the field 
par excellence of abstract conceptions, but rather one of constant 
‘aboratory practice. -To the intellectual vision, there are added 
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physical vision, manipulation of instruments of precision, verifi- 
cation of principles, and application of mathematical conceptions 
to concrete materials. By such a process insight is deepened, 
and abstractions become workable principles, while a vital, en- 
during enthusiasm displaces the indifference or at best the atten- 
uated interest that attaches to bare intellectual insight. Now, 
whether the opportunity to participate in the exhilaration of 
pursuing a study having abundant incentive to motor response 
depends on the teaching or on the subject-matter itself, every 
course of study should be elastic enough to permit the right stu- 
dents and the right studies to get together. Toa lad who intends 
to become an engineer, a chance to study mathematics and physics 
together from the beginning to the end of his high school course 
would be a boon so precious as to repay him for any amount of 
intellectual drudgery in the rest of his course. 

The third class of studies that should be made accessible to 
the student is the group of greatest intellectual response. Like 
the second, this group is of uncertain boundaries, since it depends 
on the subject, the pupil and the teacher. A part of our students 
like and do best in language, history and literature; another sec- 
tion like and do best in science, or in commercial branches, or 
in industrial training. The student should find those subjects 
accessible which arouse in him the keenest intellectual response. 
Ricardo’s law of rent, or Malthus’s law of population, have 
power to stir up some boys to intense mental activity; others 
are equally moved by an insight into the deeper causes in his- 
tory; or by glimpses of evolutionary theory in biology, or by ex- 
planations of the modern wonders of applied science. What is 
food for some is medicine for others. But the chief functions of 
education are not pathologic. The school is a place for normal 
growth through the assimilation of healthful food. The same 
reasons that hold for permitting a student to select the studies 


that to him are most useful or best calculated to arouse the great- 


est amount of motor response, serve likewise to support the posi- 
tion that he should be able to choose those that awake in him 
the greatest intellectual response. 
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Briefly summarized, the positions taken in this paper are as 
follows: 

1 European secondary schools are special, since they prepare 
a special class for special professional callings; the American 
high school is general, in that it prepares all classes for all call- 
ings. It can not, therefore, adopt the fixed curriculum of the 
European school. 

2 Mental discipline is more special than general; it is there- 
fore bad policy to confine secondary education to a few kinds of 
study for the sake of discipline. The true policy is to see that 
all essential types of mental training are represented in the stu- 
dent’s education, but to allow the student to place the emphasis 
of his course according to his capacities, interests and life pur. 
poses. In other words, departments of study may be required, 
but studies should be elective. 

3 In constructing a high school curriculum special care should 
be taken to make three classes of study elective for every student, 
namely, 

a The group of greatest utility, 

b That of greatest motor response, and 

c That of greatest intellectual response. 


General discussion 


Mr Phoebus W. Lyon—When this subject appeared on the pro- 
gram I said to myself, “ Good! there is something I am very much 
interested in; I hope that the subject will be treated in a practical 
way, and not in an academical one.” I think we will all realize 
this morning that this hope has met with fruition and that the 
discussion has been exceedingly practical. A word or two in a 
somewhat personal line, on my own experience as a teacher in 
secondary schools. First, the idea of election has come to stay. 
If we would take a vote here this morning I think there would 


probably be no one, certainly none who would let his voice be 
heard, who would be in favor of the old plan. We are all deeply 
interested in elective studies. Next it is my experience that this 
selection of studies is not ordinarily with the parents. Parents 
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do not often know much about what they want their boys to do; 
that is the way I find it. Of course we all know how some grand- 
mothers think their grandchildren are made for the ministry, 
and we all know how some special ideas now and then crop up, 
but ordinarily the parent doesn’t know and is not competent to 
know what it is best for his boy to select. Next, it doesn’t often 
follow that the boy knows: I have not found in my experience 
that a boy ordinarily knows just what he wants to be, or is quali- 
fied to say. If those two things are true, and it is certainly true 
that the selection must be somewhere, it must rest either with 
the principal or with the teacher; and in my judgment the prin- 
cipal is the one who at the last analysis must decide what the 
boy had better select, and should lead the boy to such a selection. 
I find that a principal can almost always guide a boy into think- 
ing the best thing. That is not always so, but I think it is so in 
reference to the selection of study. Once in a while a young man 
comes to school who knows exactly what he wants to do and holds 
himself to it, but such boys are exceptional. The secondary boy 
comes to school because it is the next thing to do and he doesn’t 
quite know what he is going to do next. I can persuade a boy 
that he had better go to college, West Point, or to business; I 
can almost invariably show the boy that what I think is wise is 
wise, and he will think well of it and fall in with it; and I think 
that puts a tremendous responsibility on the principal. 

Some principals would dodge this responsibility, saying that 


s 


“We can’t look after hundreds ”; but that hundreds is a number 
that does not appear in fact. There are very few high schools 
that have 400 scholars, and assuming that, the entrants one year 
would only be a hundred, and it is a good deal less than that in 
most cases, I believe the principal—conscientious as most prin- 
cipals are and competent to fulfil their post as all principals 
should be—will see that the right choice is made by the boy. 
Those were the practical thoughts that came to me. Now, Mr 
President, if I may, while on my feet, I want to say one other 
thing to impress us American teachers with the tremendous re- 
sponsibility. that there is on us. During this last year I hap- 
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pened to be abroad, and went away down to South Africa, and 
when it was learned down in South Africa that there was a 
teacher from America—they didn’t know me personally, under- 
stand—they at once wanted to know and see who he was and 
learn about education in America. The mayor of the city and the 
leaders of education in the city called on me and said, “ We want 
to know what you are doing over in America in educational lines, 
because we are going to follow you.” That is their idea there; 
they know that America is the leader in education. It never 
occurred to them to go to the German gymnasium; it never oc- 
curred to them to follow even the education that comes from 
what they call “ home ” (meaning England). They want to have 
the method of education which is had in America, and they at 
once say, “ Won’t you tell us something about education in 
America?” Now I found a similar thing when I reached Eng- 
land—when I visited the oldest school in England. They claim 
they had a school there back in 600 and have had it continuously 
ever since, and the headmaster of that school said, “I want to 
come over to America to study education. You know better how 
to educate in America than we do here in England.” Those are 
very common things, and they should make us in America realize, 
and this association should realize, the importance of the dis- 
cussions on education in America. 

Prof. E. G. Sihler—President Remsen, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
You may be prejudiced or you may think that any one who has 
given his life to antiquity must needs be prejudiced because he is 
given to things that seem so old (though the world then was really 
in its youth), that one of our greatest benefactors of public libra- 
ries and scientific research does not believe that anything can be 
learned from classical antiquity except what not to do; therefore 
if you perhaps associate me with such old lumber or timber that 
is perhaps worm-eaten and suffering from dry rot, it may be that 
I myself enter before you with a certain prejudice against my own 
place in education. 

Now then, what is common to secondary education? It is some- 


thing which we have got to teach others without regard to the 
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differentiation which the gentleman from Baltimore has presented 
to the association—without any regard as to how I am going to 
make a living. Now this interest of the South Africans in our 
own culture is due very largely to the conditions which they have 
now to recuperate from the war. They believe that this is the 
greatest nation to make a living, or a livelihood. Now that is, I 
think, a very risky basis for precedence or for eminence in educa- 
tion; because, ladies and gentlemen, the very first thing is that 
we ought to put the anticipation of a livelihood away; as long 
as that predominates and we point to our steel mills or to our 
modern economical successes—well of course then we do beg the 
question. It is not worth while to go one step farther. We will 
put that away. 

Now let me begin: what is common to all work in secondary 
schools? 

I hold this: in Caesar there is a phrase—I think he [B. 4, 1] 
sketches the young Germany of his day and they were said, very 
differently from the modern youth, to have the habit nihil omnino 
contra voluntatem facere—the habit of doing nothing against the 
grain. Now I believe that in the secondary schools the very first 
thing the young person of either sex must do is to do things that 
go very much against the grain. In other words, there is a strain 
in education; as long as nothing transpires through the emotion, 
the volition, the intelligence of the child (and this transpiring 
is attended with pain because every strain means pain—show me 
one that does not—) why, what then? There will be no real 
education. There is no royal road. You may place as axiomatic 
the permanent factors which are really three: the volitional, 
intellectual and emotional elements in the child;. the personality 
of the teacher, and the exigencies of the special training. I don’t 
know of any other, but if you do, I would be glad to hear. I 
don’t think there are. You take these three and bring them 
together. Now suppose they are brought into a thoroughly whole- 
some, thoroughly effective concatenation of operations, what 
results? As the result of that educational process, that child has 


learned to do things that go against the grain—has learned to 
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strain itself, and tliis finally, from repetition. Education is at 
bottom a process of practical ethics, doing what we don’t like to 
do, but at the end of it all it has overcome the strain, and that 
which was merely task becomes in the end a pleasure and the 
child has learned; i. e. has this mighty power, this mighty power 
to analyze, this mighty power to generalize, this mighty power to 
separate the essential from the accidental. These are the common 
things, these are the great things, and I venture to say, in spite 
of all modern differentiation with the prospect of the dollar, 
these are the lasting things and I don’t think there is anything 
which you will say here today that will change those essentials. I 
thank you. 

Pres. John H. Harris—The great difficulty in this matter of 
electives seems to be who is to decide at the beginning of a high 
school course what vocation a boy is to follow. It is agreed by 
the speakers that the boys themselves at such an age are not com- 
petent, and on that I assume there will be no difference of opinion. 
A boy of 12 or 14 is not competent. And I agree with the speakers 
also that the parents are not qualified to decide for their children 
at that tender age as to their future vocation. Though I am now 
teaching in my 35th consecutive year, I know one teacher who is 
not competent to settle such a question. I also know one parent 
who is not competent. I once said at the table, “I propose to 
saturate these boys with English literature.” The little fellow 
next me—he was 5 years of age—looked up and said, “ Papa, I 
won’t let you.” He didn’t know, I suppose, what “ saturate” 
meant, but he knew what the tone meant; I got the appropriate 
psychologic reaction. I got the right reaction too. It was not 
for me to say what the boy should like; but it was for me to give 
the boy as large an opportunity in the grammar school, academy 
and college, as I could, and then after he had tried his powers and 
matured his strength, let him for himself, with such suggestions 
as I could make, settle that question for himself. That is the 


usual American way, and to that is largely due the position our 
country has achieved. Who decided Patrick Henry’s vocation, or 
Hamilton’s, or Edison’s? Who settled yours or mine? Who 
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decided that you should be an educator, a principal of a high 
schoo). a president of a college? Was it the government, or your 
parent, or your high school principal, or yourself? 

There are three ways in which the question of vocation might 
be settled. It might be settled by birth. That gives us caste 
and caste is intellectual and moral death. Conceive how much 
this nation would have lost if Franklin, if Lincoln, if a thousand 
others had continued in the vocation of their fathers. It may be 
settled by the government. That was Plato’s suggestion. But I 
do not think that the government whether represented by the 
throne or by the teacher’s chair would be able to solve such a 
problem. The third way is to give each child a liberal culture, 
develop him as a human being with all his varied powers, and on 
the broad and solid foundation of such culture extended as far as 
the resources of the parent and the ability and will of the boy will 
take him, let there be added special training, according to the 
talent and aptitude shown. Because a boy in his freshman year 
is good in mathematics, it does not follow that you should make 
him an engineer or an architect. The same boy may in his sopho- 
more year, delight in science, in his junior year, devote himself 
with zeal to history and political science, and by the close of 
his college course, decide to study law, and the decision will 
probably be the wisest that could have been made. At all events 
the voice of nature itself which resents having its destiny fixed 
by anything extraneous, will say to the governor, or parent, or 
teacher, “ I won’t let you.” 


Friday afternoon, Nov. 27 
WHAT SHOULD BE THE LENGTH OF THE COLLEGE 
COURSE? 
DEAN JOSIAH A, PENNIMAN, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 

The length of the college course is and has been for some years 
a subject of discussion, because the raising of college entrance 
requirements has increased the amount of work to be done by 
the schools, and the lengthening of technical and professional 
courses has increased the age at which students who take a col- 
lege course and afterward a professional course may reasonably 


expect to enter on the practice of their profession. 
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The fact that many boys in no respect abnormal enter college 
fully prepared when they are 16 years old gives' us food for 
thought in this connection. Perhaps the advanced age of college 
graduates may not after all be wholly the fault of the much abused 
college course. 

In the last few years important changes have been made by 
many institutions in the requirements for the bachelor’s degree. 
The course that consisted formerly of Latin, Greek, mathematics 
and a small amount of philosophy, history and English has been 
modified by legislation in regard to the nonrequirement of Greek 
and the increasing of the amount of physical science offered or 
required. The old degree, bachelor of arts, does not now stand 
necessarily for Latin and Greek as it did formerly, though I am 
happy to say that it does still stand for Latin and Greek at the 
University of Pennsylvania, students who do not take Latin and 
Greek receiving the degree, bachelor of science. It is the length 
of this, the old-fashioned college course, that is before us for dis- 
cussion and not the professional or technical courses now in- 
cluded in many colleges and leading to technical bachelor’s 
degrees in engineering, chemistry, architecture etc. The length 
of these courses is determined by the amount of knowledge neces- 
sary to enable the student to enter on the practice of his profes- 
sion or rather by the amount of time required by the average 
student to acquire that knowledge. At most institutions this is 
four years with a growing tendency to increase the time devoted 
to technical studies by crowding out the so called liberal or non- 
technical subjects such as English, foreign languages, and pure 
science or at least by reducing the amount of these to a minimum. 
This class of professional courses has not yet been placed on the 
same footing in our universities as medicine and law. The course in 
medicine has with the increase of knowledge been lengthened from 
two years to three, and then to four with a preliminary require- 
ment of a knowledge of physics, chemistry, botany and zoology. 
The course in law has been increased in length from two years to 
three, not so much as in the case of medicine, on account of an 


actual increase in knowledge, but rather because of the need of 
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more thorough training for professional men. The course in 
dental surgery has been lengthened from two years to three and 
this year at the University of Pennsylvania to four years. The 
courses in engineering, architecture and chemistry have had a 
similar history. With this increase in length has come also an 
increase in the requirements for admission to professional courses 
and in the case of medicine and law a college degree has been 
set by several schools as the sign of fitness to enter. The requir- 
ing of a bachelor’s degree as a sine qua non for admission is not 
talked about now so much as it was several years ago for it is 
generally recognized that, however desirable theoretically, there 
are great practical disadvantages in such a requirement, for many 
college graduates are unfit for the study of either medicine or 
law, while many men are eminently qualified who never entered 
a college building in their lives. 

The increased and increasing efficiency of high and other pre- 
paratory schools, in part the result of and in part the warrant for 
the raising of college entrance requirements has resulted in the 
doing by the schools of a considerable amount of work formerly 
included in the nontechnical college course. The old college 
course is now in a different position from that which it occupied 
25 or even 10 years ago. Those of us who believe in the straight 
old-fashioned Latin, Greek and mathematics course as the best 
foundation on which to build a superstructure of technical or 
professional knowledge, find ourselves challenged to give a reason 
for the faith that is in us and to answer arguments, forcible, 
impressive, and all but convincing, against the devoting of years 
of college life to studies that do not make directly for bread and 
butter and often not even to the increasing of the world’s store 
of knowledge. We are told that the world is moving so fast and 
that conditions of life have so changed that general culture must 
give way to specialized knowledge or even to mere utility. We 
are told that the old college course has had its day and must now 
give way to something else. It is the question of just what else 
that has been agitating the minds and hearts of those who believe 


that contact with “the best that has been known and thought 
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in the world” is essential for the developing of the fulness of 
intellectual and spiritual life and that “the best” at least 
includes the masterpieces in which the minds and souls of the 
greatest men of the greatest ages have found expression. How 
to meet the general demand that time in education must be 
saved, or at least not wasted, and yet preserve the college course 
in its essentials, is a question to which several answers have been 
given. Weareall agreed, I think, that there is no greater mistake 
than that of trying to economize time at the cost of efficiency. 
We are not so foolish as to believe that the average student can 
get out of three years work as much as he can out of four. We 
have been finding out, however, that the conditions of modern life 
demand some changes in our educational methods and that the 
bed of Procrustes is no model for a college course. There are 
still many of us who believe that there is a disciplinary advantage 
of great value in life to be derived from making a boy do work 
well of which he does not see the immediate value. The introduc- 
tion of the elective system and its extension to the lower years 
of the college course removed many of the objections once raised 
against college education. The student has today considerable 
freedom in the choice of his studies. If he can spend only two 
years at college and wishes instruction in particular subjects 
either with a view to preparation for a profession or because he 
happens to be most interested in those subjects, he can usually 
arrange his course so as to include them. At some institutions 
such needs are anticipated and groups of related subjects are 
arranged in special courses. The University of Pennsylvania has 
for some years offered two year special courses in biology and 
in history, political science, economics and commerce for students 
who desire specific preparation for medicine, law or business. 
These courses have met the needs of many young men who for 
one reason or another have found two years the maximum time 
they could devote to preparatory study. We have never at any 
time contemplated giving a degree to those who complete these 
courses, though there has been raised, the question as to whether 


some sort of academic distinction or title ought not to be awarded 
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to such men. Some institutions grant at the end of two years a 
degree or title of lower rank than that of the bachelor’s degree. 
Another phase of the problem is presented by the arrangement 
now made by some universities by which a portion of the profes- 
sional course may be completed while the student is in college, 
and may be accepted toward a college degree. At Pennsylvania 
8 of the 60 units required for graduation from the college may 
be taken in the first year of the medical course. It is possible 
for a student in this way to obtain his college and medical degrees 
in seven years. This is not as might seem a sacrifice to save a 
year. It is rather the recognition on the part of both college 
and medical faculties of the fact that chemistry, physics, 
anatomy, physiology and embryology are pure sciences and not 
necessarily medical subjects though fundamental to medicine. 

To give a concrete example of the arrangement of the college 
course under modern conditions permit me to read to you the 
regulations governing candidacy for the degrees of B.A. and B.S. 
at the University of Pennsylvania because in them has been pre- 
served (1) the requiring of a considerable body of work in funda- 
mental subjects, (2) the requiring of enough work in several 
subjects to prevent mere smattering, (3) the principle of free elec- 
tion of subjects. These regulations are: 

A student will graduate upon the successful completion of 
sixty (60) units of work; a unit of work being defined to be the 
amount involved in attendance upon lectures or recitations for 
one hour a week for one year, or upon laboratory work for two 
hours a week for one year. 

This course has been arranged with the view of making it pos- 
sible for a student to complete it in three, four er five years at 
his option. Fifteen units of work a year will normally constitute 
full work for a student, and he will then graduate in four years, 
as hitherto; but students wishing to complete the course in the 
minimum time will take twenty (20) units of work each year, 
While those wishing to devote five years to the course will take 
twelve (12) units of work each vear. Students will not ordi- 
narily be permitted to take less than twelve (12) units of work in 
one vear, 

The work consists of required studies, group work and free 
electives. The required studies amount to twenty-two (22) units 
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of work, the group studies to eighteen (18) units, and the re 
maining twenty (20) units are made up of free electives. 

No restrictions are laid upon the student as to the order in 
Which he shall take any of the subjects in the course, excepting 
such as naturally follow from the necessary sequence of related 
subjects, and from the limitations of the roster. 

Required studies. Each student must take in 


SE Ssbiens dee ebensdeeeedte eer eunwenee de ankwnns 2 units 
PE citar periniiateibeh maaeieseexe 
Foreign languages: 3 units in each of two, amounting to. 6 


I «chet etn 2458 decent se WER DAUR ONE UKE Saad 2 
Rs ec rdw nek se chek Ld os ee Rae ReeeN sees 2 
DOUIOD hie 8 iw eie cb cuane weno re neem 
PY Ci ekihatadtewnkeeenaed eatewe kee erineeee end 2 


The required work in foreign language may consist of work in 
any two foreign languages in which instruction, to the extent of 
three units of work each, is offered, and for which the student is 
qualified. 

The student usually will take as the required work in each of 
the branches named above the most elementary subjects offered, 
as. these subjects form in most cases the necessary basis for fur- 
ther advance in the same subject. 

Group work. [Each student elects from his group either two 
or three of the sixteen subjects mentioned below. If he elects 
two he is required to do nine units of work in each; if he elects 
three he is required to do six units of work in each. After choos- 
ing the branches which shall constitute his group, the student is 
at liberty to select any subjects from the list of those offered in 
these branches to make up the required six or nine units, except 
in so far as his choice may be restricted by the necessary sequence 
of studies and by the roster. Students are advised to plan their 
work in consultation with the professors in charge of the different 
branches. 


Astronomy (reology Mathematics 
Botany German Philosophy 
Chemistry Greek Physics 
Economics History Political science 
English Latin Zoology 


French 


Free electives. The required studies and group work, together, 
amount to forty (40) units of work. The student takes the re- 
maining twenty (20) units in free electives. Any subject open 
to a student in the course in arts and science may be taken as a 
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free elective provided the student’s previous work qualifies him 
to pursue the subject, and the roster permits. 

The subjects open to students in the course in arts and science 
are given in the list of subjects of instruction under the follow- 
ing leads: astronomy, botany, chemistry, economics (except as 
otherwise noted), English, fine arts, French, geology, German, 
Greek, Hebrew, history, Italian, Latin, linguistics, mathematics, 
metallurgy, mineralogy, pedagogy, philosophy, physics, political 
science, psychology, Sanskrit, Spanish, zoology. 

It is recommended that students who desire to complete the 
course in three years enter with credits for six (6) units in foreign 
language, mathematics, or history. 

Degrees. Students in the course in arts and science who pre- 
sent Latin and Greek for admission, and take in college not less 
than three (3) units of work in each of these languages, receive 
on graduation the degree of bachelor of arts (B.A.). Other stu- 
dents receive on graduation the degree of bachelor of science 
(B.S8.). 

Composite year in medicine. In the new plan of the course 
in arts and science provision is made for the continuation of the 
arrangement now in force between the college and the depart- 
ment of medicine, by which a student can be registered in both 
departments during his senior year. Students wishing to avail 
themselves of this privilege are required to do only fifty-two (52) 
units of purely college work, the other eight (8) units required 
for graduation being credited to them from the studies of the 
first vear class in medicine. The fifty-two (52) units taken in 
the college by such students must include at least sixteen (16) 
units in biology, and three (3) units in chemistry, in addition 
to the prescribed chemistry. 

Similar regulations govern also the four year course in biology 
and the course in the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce. 
We have found thus far that most students prefer to devote four 
vears to these courses even when it is quite possible to do the 
actual work in three. 

Colleges, particularly those which are integral parts of univer- 
sities (and the college of a university differs somewhat from the 
detached college in the problems that it confronts and in their 
solution) have recognized in their legislation of the last few years 
these three things: 


| The desirability, if not necessity, of offering definite courses, 


shorter than the full course leading to a degree, and limited in 
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subjects, as well as in length, for students who do not wish to 
take the full course, or who can not, but who wish some college 
experience and some specific preparation for a profession or 
pursuit. 

2 The possibility of combining college and professional courses 
in medicine and law with the result of reducing by a year the 
time required to complete both courses and obtain both degrees, 

3 The elective principle as to kind of studies has been extended 
to amount of studies to be taken in a given period by a student. 
As all men do not wish to study the same things, outside of what 
are generally regarded as fundamental subjects, or are not quali- 
fied equally for all subjects, so men differ in the amount of work 
they are capable of doing in a given time. The college course 
consists of about 60 units (calling an hour a week for a year a 
unit) and the usual amount of work done by a student in a year 
is about 15 units. This is toil and trouble for one student and 
comparatively little work for another. It often happens that a 
student who, owing to poor preparation or slow development, 
is able to do only 12 units the first year, is able to do 15 to 
20 units the second. The necessity for irregular distribution 
must be recognized, for a student develops not only in knowledge 
but also in power and capacity for work as he pursues his course. 

These general principles have been recognized in the attempt 
to solve the college course problem at the University of Pentisyl- 
vania. They are also recognized in the solution offered by several 
other institutions. . 

I wish in closing to suggest several questions which I think 
we ought to ask ourselves when radical changes in the college 
courses are proposed. 

Ought not the college to afford a time during which a young 
man may develop naturally and “find” himself, free from the 
tremendous hurry and pressure on life so characteristic of the 
world today outside of college walls and alas now making itself 
felt within them? 

Ought not the college to preserve the academic calm and insis- 


tence on thoroughness? Hurry and cram are fatal to the doing 
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of earnest and lasting work. College education stands for more 
than the mere acquisition of a body of definite information. It 
stands for character—for power as distinguished from mere 
knowledge. The course, therefore, should be long enough to have 
the influence on life which reveals itself in increased capacity for 
appreciating the best that has been known and thought as a 
result of having been brought into contact with it. 

Pres. Rush Rhees—Ladies and Gentlemen: I am very happy to 
find myself in so hearty accord with the words that have just 
been read to you, and perhaps because the discussion seemed to 
be taking the course somewhat of the form of a confession of 
academic faith, I will modify the manner in which I intended to 
present what I have to say and declare at the outset that I believe 
in a four vear college course, with a possibility of accomplishing 
it in three, in very much the same way as has been indicated by 
Dean Penniman for the College of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Concerning the University of Rochester I am always 
impelled to say that the name which our founders adopted fifty 
and more years ago does not truly characterize the work which 
we do nor the ambition which we have. We are frankly a col- 
lege of liberal arts. With us the amount of work required for 
graduation is stated in somewhat different terms to those read 
by Dean Penniman, but. is identical in significance with those of 
the University of Pennsylvania, which I think in quantity to be 
characteristic of most of the colleges designated as “ reputable.” 
With us as with others, it is possible for a man to take a maxi- 
mum amount of work or a minimum amount of work in the same 
way; it is possible therefore for a man to graduate in three years 
if he has entered with adequate preparation. But for all men 
we regard the four year course as advantageous. 

All of the work which we undertake is dominated by a defini- 
tion, which is coming to be more and more clear, of what is the 
aim of a college, and it is to that to which I would call your 
attention as the introduction to the reasons for the conclusions 
which I have announced. 


The aim of a college is liberal culture—such studies of infor- 
mation and of discipline as are essential to produce a fully ma- 
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tured man. We do not consider, I think, that the stranded yale- 
dictorian is in any sense typical of the product of the American 
college. That product is characterized rather by the ability to 
view life sanely, to take up special problems broadly, and to face 
new problems intelligently; and its sanity, breadth and intelli- 
gence are entirely different from any special expertness in a par- 
ticular task, and independent of any question of the age at which 
such maturity is attained. We believe that the college, therefore, 
has as its aim the product of a fully developed manhood. A 
professor in Chicago has recently stated that secondary educa- 
tion is to be distinguished from the higher education in this: 
that in secondary education the object aimed at is the student, 
in the higher education the object aimed at is the subject. If 
that is a just definition of secondary education we shall have to 
agree to have college work classified as secondary, because as I 
understand it, college work, as it has been conducted in this 
country and as the best ideal for it now defines it, aims at the 
man; it desires to produce a fully rounded man and it is rela- 
tively indifferent to the thing which that man means to do when 
he attains his well rounded development. It is our purpose, 
therefore, to produce so fully rounded a man that he may be able 
to take up his life with sanity and breadth and intelligence. 
This being the purpose we regard the college distinctly as a means 
to that end and we immediately disavow any institutional jeal- 
ousy. If it is best for the country that the American college 
should gradually be superseded by the developing secondary 
school and yield its higher years to the universities and pro- 
fessional schools, not only will the college have to go but I 
believe that any college that is worthy of its traditions will 
welcome the adjustment that may be necessary for this better 
adaptation to the needs of life. It is because we do not believe 
that that new adaptation is something that will contribute in- 
creased advantage to life that we cling to the traditional Ameri- 
can college. 


If the college is a means for maturing manhood, the question 


foliows: how long a residence in college is essential to the attain- 
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ment of that end? At the outset, a little more fully to indicate 
my point, let me say with reference to the ambitions of the sec- 
ondary schools and the universities: if it is true that a six year 


high school or secondary school can do the work of freshman and 
sophomore years, that is produce the same result, then let us 
welcome the expansion of these schools to the full. If it is true 
that {wo more years, if spent in the university in pure science 
or in the professional school in technical preparation, will be 
equivalent in educational value to the college years now known 
as seiior and junior, we may well expect the elimination of the 
college. But we believe that they will not be equivalent. We 
do not think that they will furnish that maturing influence 
for which the American college has been distinguished. I be- 
lieve that it is true that not a few of the secondary or preparatory 
schools could teach boys and girls so much geometry and algebra, 
trigonometry and, if you please, analytics; so much reading of 
Horace or Euripides, so much of Schiller, so much of introduc- 
tory or elementary science as is found in the curriculums of our 
colleges in freshman and sophomore years, as well or better than 
those subjects are taught in a good many of the colleges. If it is 
simply a question of the acquiring of knowledge of these and 
like subjects, I think the colleges have good ground for appre- 
hension. Moreover there is practically no college that would 
claim that it can teach history or philosophy or advanced science 
with anything like the thoroughness or completeness in all parts 
with which those subjects can be got in the larger and more 
fully furnished universities; certainly no college would claim 
that it could teach the fundamental bases of technical knowledge 
or professional preparation as thoroughly as they may be taught 


in the professional schools. The question is rather, to my mind, 


whether there is something in the atmosphere of a college, which 


invites a fuller and more rounded manhood than can be got 
either in secondary school or university. 

Now my faith may not be well grounded, but for the present 
I hold to it, and it is this: that it makes. a deal of difference 


whether a boy or girl studies his geometry or algebra, reads his 
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Horace or Euripides or Schiller, or gets his introduction to 
elementary science, at the beginning of a course of study in an 
atmosphere which constantly invites his thought to the consid- 
eration of higher things toward which he is progressing, or whether 
those subjects are taught him as the consummation of a lower 
stage of education. There is a psychologic element which enters 
into his training—the institutional atmosphere is the only way 
in which I can describe it—which I believe has a settled and very 
real influence in the development of the man. It is manifest as 
a young man passes from the high school into the freshman year 
of college life; there is a change that comes over him with the 
change of surroundings in which he finds himself; the environ- 
ment of men devoted to higher studies produces its effect; and 
I believe that the years spent on the freshman and sophomore 
studies in college contribute more to the making of his character 
—of his intellectual character and of his moral character—than 
those years can signify if they are marked by that relative com- 
placency and self-satisfaction which would come if they were 
the consummation. of the secondary stage of education. 

By a similar argument I believe that it makes a difference 
whether a man studies his chemistry, his biology, his physics, 
as the fundamental work in a medical course or in a technical 
course, in which every attention is directed to a specific profes- 
sional interest, or takes those studies in an institution in which 
the aim is entirely that of the development of the man, and of 
his introduction to the science of chemistry, or biology, or physics, 
as a science. 

In the university, moreover, using that name in its strict sense 
as an institution devoted to the pursuit of pure science, the man 
loses the subtle influence of an atmosphere charged with empha- 
sis on the development of mature manhood. The aim of the uni- 
versity is frankly the advancement of the science for its own 
sake, and the student loses that subtle influence which makes 
him feel that the thing of supreme importance and moment to 
him is the development of his own intellectual and moral life. 


Now if the colleges in the past have done a mighty work, I think 
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it is to be found just in this: that they have trained men and 
wonien who are well rounded, conscious of their own powers, and 
possessed of their own powers, who are useful in whatever thing 
they desire to turn their minds to. My faith is firm that any 
given group of studies will have larger maturing influence, if 
taught in some such institution as the American college, the 
atmosphere of which is the development of manhood, than if 
taught in a secondary school the atmosphere of which is prepa- 
ration, or in a university the atmosphere of which is speciali- 
zation. 

There is another of these subtle influences which comes from 
the personal environment. The young man coming into the 
college atmosphere becomes the associate of a group of men 
with whom he is to remain four years, or, in the exceptional case, 
for three years; he comes into close relations with them; he gets 
the stimulus of their ideals; he gets the opportunity for self- 
criticism in comparison with them. They are men who are not 
having the same definite ambition with him; their lives may ulti- 
maiely develop in a dozen different ways; his closest comrade is 
probably a man who will choose a different path in life from 
himself, and the fact that that closest comrade is a man the 
friendship for whom will carry his interests out into a different 
region from his own is in itself a broadening and enlightening 
influence; it makes the man a wider man and enables him to live 
his life with broader sympathy, to take up his own problem with 
a larger sanity. 

There is also in the college atmosphere, if the college is true to 
its aim and theory, another influence which is not so likely to be 
found in the professional school or in the university. The college 
teacher does not deserve his chair if he is supremely absorbed 
in his subject. His business is to open the life of the students 
before him, to introduce them to the broad field of science, and 
thus to introduce them to themselves. As I understand it, the 
great advantage of the American college—its claim for glory—is 
that it has said to itself and its faculties, “ The supreme work to 


which we must devote ourself is the preparation of men for 
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the attainment of their own highest possibilities in whatever life 
activity they may undertake.” 

Now the teacher with that interest in his students will teach 
unconsciously and inevitably with a different spirit,in a different 
way, than the man whose supreme interest is in the investigation 
of some corner of the field of knowledge to which he is devoted. 
The teacher in the college ought to be investigating some such 
corner of knowledge, but his supreme interest should be an 
awakening in the group of men or women whom he meets day by 
day some consciousness of what knowledge truly is, and of their 
own power to enter into the heritage of that knowledge, in order 
that they may be better adapted not to pursue the same investiga- 
tion that the teacher may be following, but to pursue whatever 
line of activity their own lives finally open out before them as 
desirable. 

It is for these reasons—elusive they may be and subtle, yet 
I believe profoundly significant—that I hold that the college 
course may not profitably be reduced to any very great extent. 
Iam heretical enough to believe that if it becomes a question of 
cutting off time, it would be vastly better to reduce somewhat 
the extent of our entrance requirements, than to try to compress 
unduly the period of residence in the institution which crowns 
our course of liberal education, where the aim is the mature de- 
velopment of the man or the woman. Let us keep for our young 
men and women a sufficient length of residence in the atmosphere 
which makes most largely for their enrichment and development, 
and then let them go on to their special life tasks. 

It is true that a great many of the subjects taught in the college 
are very closely connected with the subjects at the professional 
schools, as Mr Penniman indicated. I believe the colleges may 
very profitably seek such relations with professional schools as 
to avoid duplication, and so enable young men while they are 
getting the full enlargement of their lives, to do work which may 
contribute also to the thing that they desire later to do, but let 
us seek to keep them in the atmosphere of personal development 


long enough— in the atmosphere of comrades who are pursuing 
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divers courses, of teachers intent on the development of man- 
hood—let us keep them there long enough to secure that intel- 
lectual maturity which, if I mistake not, has given to the Ameri- 
ean college of the past its claim to distinction. 

When we remember that from some of our smaller and inade- 
quately equipped colleges men have gone forth who have most 
powerfully served and influenced our country’s life; when we 
recognize the mighty influence of a few mighty spirits whose 
names symbolize educational greatness because of personal 
power over youth rather than eminence in any special field of 
learning; when we note that from these small colleges, from un- 
der the inspiration of these mighty spirits, graduates have gone 
out and rapidly taken leadership in the investigation of special 
fields of knowledge or in the pursuit of most exalted political or 
professional ambitions; we may reasonably cherish hope for the 
permanency of the American college. And we may well remind 
ourselves that, in all our efforts for the betterment of our educa- 
tional system, we are challenged to conserve those elements of 
efficiency and influences making for mature manhood which have 
heretofore given to the American college its glory. 

Dean Andrew F. West—[In substance] 

I do not want to take this subject too seriously, lest I take 
myself too seriously in speaking about it; yet it is one of the 
most deeply interesting themes we can consider. 

I confess that two or three years ago it seemed to me there 
was a very fair question before us as to whether the college course 
of four years would not need to be shortened to three, if we were 
to save the American college. Two reasons seemed to make the 
situation doubtful. The first was the increasing demands of the 
professional schools, threatening to draft away students from the 
upper end of the course and thus reduce the numbers of the senior 
classes in college before graduation. And the other, which seemed 
to me the really serious reason, was the intellectual chaos into 
which colleges were getting under the false name of the so called 
“elective system,” which I beg to say in passing is neither “ elec- 


tive” nor a “system.” But I can not help feeling that things 
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are looking better now, and that indications are appearing of 
such dissatisfaction with the disintegration we have endured 


that it looks as though we were at last really preparing to step 


out of a time of anarchy into an age of educational order. Of 
course, if we should now or ever have to say “ we must take 
three years, the three quarter loaf of college or none,” we should 
perforce take our three quarter loaf, perhaps not with thankful- 
ness, and yet feeling we were saving all that could be saved out 
of the general wreck; not a very cheerful outlook, however, for 
those who are to be asked to endow our colleges, or for the pro- 
fessors who are to be asked to devote their lives to college work. 

It is becoming clear, as the discussion proceeds, that the im- 
portance of shortening the course for the accommodation of stu- 
dents who may be obliged to withdraw before the end of four years 
in order to enter professional schools, has been very much exag- 
gerated. Let us remember that fully half, probably a majority, of 
the college graduates go into business life. Why must their course 
be shortened, if they want to stay four years? Let us also remem- 
ber that of the other portion of our graduates, who are probably 
less than a majority, only a part go into law and medicine. The 
schools of divinity are not affected, because their courses are not 
being lengthened to the extent proposed for law and medicine. So 
that after all the question really shapes itself as follows: in case a 
majcrity of the students can stay four years and want to stay four 
years, why should they not stay four years, and why should not 
the others leave earlier, if they must? If the four year course is 
a good thing in itself, it ought not to be shortened merely because 
a ininority of the students can not stay to the end. Then there is 
another aspect of the question which deserves at least a moment’s 
notice. It seems to me that our friends in the professional schools 
have been talking in a rather grand manner about the necessity of 
cutting off a year of college education in order to make room for 
the increasing length of the professional courses. It is 
argued that, with the professional courses lengthened to 
four years, the college course must be reduced to three years, in 
order to save a year. But where in the United States today is 
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there a university which maintains a four year undergraduate 


course leading to a four year professional course, which does not 
allow its own students to pass at the end of three years of college 
into its own professional schools, and that without abolishing the 
four year college course for those who do not go on to professional 
schools. I know of none. When we think of all the law and 
medical schools in the country, and remember how many of them 
do not exact an entrance standard which is as high as some col- 
leges exact for entrance to the freshman class, it does not seem 
that there is going to be any great trouble hereafter, any more 
than there has been heretofore, in finding many passably good law 
and medical schools for young men to enter, even if they can not 
go to college at all. We know perfectly well that boys are passing 
in large numbers straight from the secondary schools to their 
studies in law and medicine, omitting college altogether. We 
know they will continue to do so if we shorten the college course, 
whether we cut it down to three years or two years, or, if it be 
supposable, whittle it away to one year. Really, if students are 
to go to college at all, there must be enough of college left to make 
it worth while to go. That four years of a well organized college 
course is better than three years of a well organized college course 
for the mass of students who have time to take it and industry to 
profit by it, seems to me most evident. Still we may admit that 
four is not a sacred number. Neither is three or two or one. 
There is no presumptive reason why a course should consist of 
a given fixed number of years. It might be set down as & years 
in advance, for all we could guess. But fortunately the matter 
of the exact number of years has been worked out in a beautiful 
way, which I suppose might appeal most convincingly to the 
imagination of men of science at least; it has been worked out 
by experience. Somehow or other this country started long ago 
with a three year course. Harvard lengthened it to four years 
at an early date. Other colleges, one after the other, organized 
four year courses, and while today there are a few colleges 
which have a three year course, it still remains true that four 
years is almost universal. I must confess that when Presi- 
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dent Eliot said last July “ The four year course is gone,” I could 
not understand what he meant, because the four year course still 
exists. Even in Harvard the great majority of men still take the 
four year course, and it exists today in nearly all our five hun- 
dred other colleges. I suppose he meant the four year course is 
“going.” But even if so, we may perhaps comfort ourselves by 
reasoning, after the analogies of a well conducted auction, that 
nothing which is said to be “ going” is actually “gone” till it 
goes. 

The most interesting experiment in the way of a three year 
course, and the form of a three year course which seems to me 
a rational one, is the three year course, President Remsen, of 
your undergraduate college in the Johns Hopkins University. 
This I understand consists of several parallel courses and the 
election the student makes is to take one out of this list of seven, 
eight, or more sets of studies, but that, once the student goes into 
the course of his choice, he finds the studies somewhat closely pre- 
scribed, at least largely prescribed. You have there worked out 
on a three year frame a centerpiece of prescribed pattern bor- 
dered by an elective fringe. This I believe contains the elements 
of a true theory for any elective system—an elective fringe, even 
a broad border, encircling a prescribed center. But I do not 
believe that caprice or incoherent choice should be dignified by 
the name of election, or that the awkward distribution of the 
disjointed parts of study sometimes seen, even in the choices of 
serious students, can properly be called election; truly not, at 
least, in the old rigid Calvinistic sense. 

If secondary education is unattainable without prescribed 
studies correlated so as to give one sure result—a thing, by the 
way, that is being forgotten—namely, an education; if that is a 
sound position, and if it is also a sound position that the courses 
in professional studies, and in technical studies too, have to be 
correlated and prescribed in order to secure the same result; if the 
reason for this is that the inner relations of the subjects studied 
and not the chance likings of immature minds form the only true 


basis for organizing any course of study, higher or lower, then 
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why in the name of common sense is not the same true of the 
liberal studies which constitute, or ought to constitute the col- 
lege course? If the rational relation of the parts of knowledge 
included in the college course does not settle the proper order 
and arrangement of studies which students ought to take in col- 
lege, then college education alone in the whole educational world 
takes on the aspect of something that can not be rationally 
arranged. This, it seems to me, is the whole question. When, 
moreover, we consider that four years has been worked out experi- 
mentally as the length of the course, that somehow or other it 
is a natural result which seems to suit the needs of the country, 
it does seem clear that the only proper reason for shortening 
the course to three years should be the production of evidence 
showing that three years of college life, residence and study is 
intrinsically better than four years for the mass of young men 
of college age who are able to take the college course. I do not 
see how any one who has watched carefully the transformation 
of the verdant freshman, first into the aggressive sophomore, and 
then into the junior and senior collegian, and has considered what 
these various transformations from the chrysalis to the butter- 
fly mean, can have any doubt that four years is not too long for 
the process of turning the entering schoolboy into the well trained 
graduate. I believe it is the long college life, the element of time 
taken, as well as the studies, that is necessary to produce the 
best result. Hurry in education, as in other things, is our 
national fault. How well I remember the answer of Thomas 
Hughes, the author of 7Zom Brown at Rugby: “ The trouble in 
America is that you don’t give the cream time to rise.” 

What are we to do for the students who can not stay four 
years? What but this? Straighten out the college course for 
them, and for all others, in such a way that every student, 
whether he stays one, two, three or four years, will find the course 
of study he pursues an orderly one. Prescribe the indispensable 
first studies for each degree in the liberal arts. Three such de- 
grees are all that are needed to label all the types of liberal edu- 
cation which are now evolving. There is first the historical bach- 
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elor of arts degree, which ought to be used to label only the type 
of college education to which it historically corresponds, the all- 
round general liberal education. The two later types or modern 
variants which have appeared, the one humanistic and the other 
scientific in character, may then be appropriately labeled with 
the degree of bachelor of letters and bachelor of science. These 
three degrees are needed, and they are all that are needed in the 
way of bachelor’s degrees in the liberal arts and sciences. Let 
the first two years of college, in the courses leading to all three 
degrees, consist largely of prescribed studies. Let the student's 
last two years be elective in some large school or field, something 


like the Oxford schools 





say the school of history or natural 
science or physical science or philosophy. Let the student who 


few will leave 





must leave college at the end of two years 





earlier—take with him as he leaves the invaluable benefit that 
comes from having pursued a few central and highly important 
studies, well related to each other. Let the student who stays 
through the four years, discover the great benefit he will get from 
devoting the last two years to the particular school of studies 
which will best correspond to his ascertained aptitudes and 
needs, taking for example his last two college years in the school 
of natural science if he is to study medicine later, or in the his- 
torical school if he is to study law. The predominant conception 
in such a scheme is that the things which educated experience has 
shown to be essential should be put in as the basis of the course 
and that the elective freedom is best introduced on such a basis. 
If the college does not know what these essential things are, and 
can not tell the freshman and sophomore, it does not know enough 
to be a college, and the chance that the freshman and sophomore 
will use better intelligence than the educated experience of his 
college has attained, is no chance at all. 

Secondary education is for the boy. Professional education, for 
those who have had time to take the college education also, is 
for the man. The college is for those who are being turned from 
boys into men. This it seems to me is what the college is for 


primarily, and not to make specialists. The object of a college 
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eourse in mathematics is not to make mathematicians nor in 
classics to make philologists, nor in philosophy to make philoso- 
phers, nor in chemistry to make chemists; but to initiate the 
young student into the things in these subjects that best con- 
tribute to his individual enlightenment. And when these and 
other proper subjects are taken together and successfully followed 
out with this end in view, the student attains not only a satis- 
factory introduction to each subject he studies, but more than 
all, he is brought to see that these studies in combination intro- 
duce him to a rationally connected system of knowledge, that 
college education is not a fortuitous thing, and that the things 
he has been studying are interdependent to such an extent that, 
by the time he has gotten through with his college course, he has 
arrived at some conception of the unity of knowledge—about the 
best intellectual benefit his college can confer on him. 

It is gratifying to recognize amid all differences of opinion on 
the length of the college course that there is universal agreement 
among the friends of the college, not only that it is worth pre- 
serving, but that it is the one thing in our higher education which 
is best worth preserving. Let us see what the college has done. 
Less than one in a hundred of our young men of college age has 
gone to college. What have these college mén given the country? 
They have given us in public life a majority of the presidents 
of the United States, nearly all the members of the Supreme 
Court, about half of the cabinet officers, nearly half of the United 
States Senate and about one third of the House of Representa- 
tives. They have given us in professional life nearly one fourth 
of the physicians, nearly one half of the lawyers and more than 
half of the ministers. And when we come to the question of what 
they have done for professional teaching, we find that the pro- 
fessors of law, medicine, and theology are usually college trained 
men. They have given us in business life a less notable contribu- 
tion, but a contribution which is steadily increasing at the pres- 
ent time. The college is not meant to prepare for business. If 
that is the whole object of going to college, then we do not recom- 


mend the college for this sole end. Neither do we condemn it; 
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for it is a fact that far more than our one man in a hundred will 
be found in the higher walks of business life. Any one who will 
take the trouble to make inquiry will soon discover that college 
graduates are increasing, not in the menial positions, but in the 
directive positions of business life, specially in the newspapers 
and railways, as well as in commercial and manufacturing enter- 
prises. Enough has been said to indicate how priceless has been 
the service the college has rendered to the country. If the col- 
lege is killed, the one agency that has shown itself capable of 
doing this great service is killed. But it is not going to be killed, 
so long as the splendid force which sustains it now continues to 
sustain it, and that force is the enthusiastic devotion of our stu- 
dents and alumni. 

Pres. J. G. Schurman—Like the preceding speaker’s, my own atti- 
tude on this subject, which I feel to be a very important and 
pressing one at the present time, is a conservative attitude. 
Nevertheless, I feel also very strongly the weight of the influences 
which are at work, and which make for change. I sometimes 
think that there are a great many points of view from which we 
look at the question ; and it is because those who differ emphasize 
perhaps too exclusively one or the other point of view that some 
kind of general agreement has not yet been reached. Thus we 
may look at this question from the point of view of the student 
himself—surely, not an unimportant view. We may look at it 
from the point of view of the college, or we may look at it from 
the point of view of the professional school. Now if we look at 
it from the point of view of the boy, I don’t see that there can be 
very much difference of opinion. The boy in the city or town 
school who is intelligently guided, can at the age of 17—in some 
cases even at the age of 16—hbe ready to enter any of our colleges 
or the academic departments of our universities. We are deal- 
ing, therefore, with an individual who steps out on this career 
of collegiate education at, we will say, 17 years of age. The 
average of students entering our best universities is between 18 


and 19; yet when we come to legislate ‘on ideals—when we come 


to consider what is ideally best, it seems to me fair to take 
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account of the most favorable conditions under which students & 





ength of 


he college 


may prepare themselves to enter college. My proposition is, that °"7"S® 
o 


they may be ready at 17 years of age. 

Now is it best.for a boy of 17 years of age to study three 
years or four years in a college? That is the way the question 
presents itself to my mind regarded exclusively from the point 
of view of the boy, which I personally feel to be the most impor- 
tant point of view from which this question can be regarded. 

Now to me it is perfectly axiomatic that there are certain 
studies which a boy who enters college 17 years old is not quali- 
fied to undertake, if you permit him to leave college at 19 or 20. 
A boy 17 years old can study languages, native or foreign, advan- 
tageously ; he can study algebra, plane geometry and trigonometry 
in his first year, and go on later to analytics and calculus. I 
don’t think there is any trouble with the most abstract branch 
of mathematics that falls in his course. I think, too, he may 
study history; but when you come to the abstract sciences like 
politics—political science; like ethics, like metaphysics—a certain 
amount of intellectual maturity is required; and I think if any of 
us will endeavor to recall our own experience when in our 
eighteens and our early twenties, we wrestled with such books 
as Aristotle’s Politics, or John Stuart Mill’s Logic, or Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason, we would have to admit that such things 
are not to be mastered by boys under 20 years of age. 

I hold, therefore, Mr President, that when you regard the boy 
for the sake of whom these institutions exist, when you take 
account ‘of the knowledge of which he during the three or four 
years of his course is to become a participant, the question set- 
tles itself. You may make your course longer if you will, and 
it will benefit the boy; you can not shorten it without injury. 

Now when you look at the matter from the point of view of the 
college, I think, where we deal with the detached college like 
the old-fashioned New England college, there are scarcely two 


sides to the question, and perhaps not much difficulty; but 
when you consider the college—the college of liberal arts— 
which exists as a part of the university, undoubtedly a new prob- 
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lem arises, and that problem is due to the coexistence at the 
university of professional schools along with the college of liberal 
arts, and the attempt first on the part of the boy and secondly on 
the part of the faculties, to shorten the two courses, the arts 
course and the professional course, by allowing certain subjects 
to count twice. 

How far is that justified? I feel the difficulty very keenly 
when you come to discuss it from the point of view of insti- 
tutions. I have already said, and I reiterate—when you look at 
the matter from the point of view of the typical boy I feel no 
difficulty; but looked at from the point of view of the university 
with. its college of liberal arts and its professional schools, there 
is a certain difficulty of which I think those of us who are con- 
nected with such institutions all, no matter how conservative 
we may be, become more or less aware. I think courses in law 
and in medicine have within the last few years, within the last 
decade or two, been notably increased, and there is a strong feel- 
ing that a boy who spends four years in arts and afterward 
four years in medicine, has taken too long a time from his work- 
ing life; and this is undoubtedly the great argument which has 
been used at Harvard University—the argument which President 
Eliot voices on all suitable occasions. It has never convinced 
me, though I feel its force, and here too, I say that if you take 
the ideal case, when we are laying down an ideal education, I 
don’t think a boy has studied too long who enters college at 17, 
gets his B.A. at 21, and his M.D. at 25. “O, but,” I am told, 
“my own boys enter college at 19 or 20”; and such boys would 
be 27 or 28 when they get the two degrees. I recognize that 
fact; and I reply that if the boy enters college too late, then of 
course he can not afford to take the two degrees. Or, if a boy 
has to support himself during the entire period of his study, as 
many of the best students in our colleges and universities have 
(most deplorably it may be), I don’t think he can take the two 
degrees. I protest against lowering the value of our degrees and 


shortening the time required for study in order to meet such 


unhappy and unfavorable cases. We should be governed in these 
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matters not by these cases but, as I have said before, by the typi- 
cal, or even the ideal cases. And after all there is a good deal in 
what the last speaker has said: we are in too much of a hurry; 
everybody is rushing; it is an age of hustle. 

Now there is one field in which hustle won’t apply. You can 
not cultivate or develop the human mind beyond its capacities, 
beyond the laws which the Creator has established, and it is a 
notorious fact that this development is exceedingly gradual. I 
don’t think that a young man who is poor—who has had to sup- 
port himself and enters on his education very late—I don’t think 
he is an object of pity if at the age of 28 or 29 he is out with the 
two degrees and ready to enter on the practice of his profession. 
Ilis case is not as happy as that of the young man who is out at 
25 or 26 because his parents could give him every opportunity 
of obtaining a liberal training and getting through the colleges 
and professional schools at an earlier age; nevertheless I repeat— 
he is not an object of pity, he is an object of congratulation, for 
he has spent four years in developing his mental powers, in 
bringing out of him all the manhood that was in him—develop- 
ing, at any rate, the germs of the manhood that was in him— 
and when he is ready for his professional life such a man is to 
be congratulated though he has not a penny in his pocket. 

Then there is another point of view from which the problem 
is to be considered: that is the point of view of the secondary 
schools. I mean the public high schools and the private acade- 
mies, specially the public high schools. It may be as one of the 
speakers said this afternoon, that certain subjects which it is 
possible to teach in the high schools are better taught in the 
college, for the atmosphere of the quiet college is more favorable 
to mental development. That, I think, is true enough, but the 
hard, practical fact seems to me to be this—I do not mourn 
over, I rejoice over it, but fact it is, and a fact pregnant with 
Significance for all our colleges—that the public high schools 
are doing today better work than they have ever done before, 
and the tendency is to push forward, to do more, not to do less. 
That is the tendency. Now it may well be that that tendency 
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will in the course of time be carried farther, and that what is now 
by all of us recognized as the work of the first year in our colleges, 
will be done in the public high schools. If so, I suppose a three 
year college course will be justifiable, but in that event the college 
receives the ideal student not at 17 but at 18; and, as before, he 
would graduate at 21. He would have the necessary maturity 
for dealing with those abstract studies with which as I have 
already stated callow youth is incapacitated to deal. 

These are the reflections, Mr President, which I have been 
disposed to make on this question, and as I think of the existing 
situation I am entirely in favor of leaving things as they are. 
Leave us with a four year course. 

The chairman—A despatch from President Raymond informs 
me he is not able to reach New York till this evening. I there- 
fore call on the next speaker in order—President Taylor of Vas- 
sar College. 

Pres. James M. Taylor—Such a radical utterance as President 
Butler’s on the two years college course could not have called out 
such widespread discussion and such extensive popular and edi- 
torial commendation if it had not been based on what seem to 
be facts and on our apparent failure to deal with them. The 
reasons that have carried conviction seem to be reducible to two: 

1 The supposed advanced age at which our present system 
compels one to begin the active duties of life; 

2 The alleged effects of so long a course as four years in foster- 
ing in the average student habits of idleness or listlessness—or 
at least in the failure to produce strenuousness in study and 
action. 

This assumed evil has been met in many institutions either by 
combining the studies of the professional school and college, and 
so saving a year and thereby giving two degrees for a portion of 
the same work, or by making it possible to do the work of four 
years in three, or, as is now suggested, by a carefully arranged 
two year course for all such as desire college training and can 


not give four years to it. 
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Now a fair consideration of our subject involves the question 
as to the soundness of the reasons urged for a change, and a query 
as to whether the cure, if cure be needed, is necessarily in the 
single direction in which the present working plans are tending. 

As to the alleged reasons—there has been ample exaggeration 
in urging them and the public has been helped to its conclusions 
by ihe university and college presidents. But consider. Sup- 
pose 18 an average age of entrance, 22 of graduation, 25 for en- 
trance on the ministerial office or the lawyer’s responsibilities, 
and 26 for the medical practitioner. Now the public has some 
rights as well as the individual and the family. Are men not 
young enough even then to begin their practice on our minds, 
bodies and estates? Better if no young man had a church in 
his sole care before he was 25—and as to medical practice! But 
also consider that these same men are saving time for themselves 
as well as insuring us. The physician who takes up his work 
today at 26 or 27 with the splendid opportunities of our medical 
schools and with a year of hospital.practice is in reality several 
years ahead of his father who was M.D. at 23. 

These things, I note, are generally made little of in our dis- 
cussions but they have full bearing on our talk of the prolonga- 
tion of the age of preparation. We require more of our clerg 
and doctors, at least, than our fathers did, better education, 
sounder foundations, and to have this we must have more ma- 
turity and the time which brings it. 

Then a word as to the average age of entrance 40 years ago 
and now. In my own class which entered in ’64 there were but 
two or three men of 16, and few entered anywhere at that age. 
In Yale, for example, in ’60, out of 109, 14 entered under 17 years; 
in 1862, there were 23 out of 100 under 17. The difficulties of 
the colleges in the years of our Civil War bear on this. The 
graduating classes at Yale for 40 years have averaged between 
22 and 23 years with one exception which exceeded 23. Nor 
should we forget, in such investigations, that we must choose 


normal times for our comparisons. Ages of great change or 
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large issues mature men more rapidly, as is notable in the Ameri- 
can or French Revolutions—in Hamilton and Danton, for ex- 


ample 





and as is remarkable in the epoch of our Civil War. 

As to the mass of men who go into business, would it be better 
to graduate earlier? I think so, though the results even now 
seem good. Vossibly the shortening of the college course isn’t 
the only way to secure the end—and a little harder pressure on 
this point may convince “ practical ” fathers that all college work 
is unnecessary and the high school is sufficient for any business 
man. 

As to the other chief reason, that the college provides too long 
a time for the average boy to idle or do half work, and so en- 
courages dawdling and laxness, there is too much truth in it, 
but I fear the evil will never be reached till, whatever the brevity 
of the course, the faculties of our universities and colleges come 
back to admit their heavy responsibility outside the classroom, 
and to the appreciation of the fact that the freedom or license 
which we grant young men without advice and without restraint 
is a Sin against the weakness and immaturity of youth. 

And yet, here too is room for vast exaggeration. The average 
college man is not a dawdler nor a roué, and the wretched stories 
that so picture him are lying extensions to the whole of the vices 
of the few. College boys are idle enough, and too often rather 
ashamed to have it known that they are really working credit- 
ably, but the great mass of them are manly, clean, fairly faithful, 
and get a good amount of education from books as well as a 
larger portion from the associations of college life. If this is 
not true, how can our faculties look themselves in the face? 
Ilow excuse the wrong of maintaining in college the simply 
wicked and idle? Remember that a half dozen bad men attract 
more attention than 50 good, and the fellow with many D’s dulls 
our sense of the A’s of his neighbor. It is bad enough, I admit, 
and the colleges are not free from blame in it, but who can sup- 


pose that we shall exclude this class by shortening the course, 


or amend it by caring for it a briefer time. If we can really hold 
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men to more rigid work in a short course, let us try to put the 
screws on the longer one. 

But I am aware that all this only tends to minimize the im- 
poriance of the present contention, and does not answer it. 
Though the statements of fact are so greatly exaggerated they 
still so commend themselves that they must be met almost the 
same as if they were—wholly true! 

What then of the remedies—the shortened courses? All have 
merits or they could not hold themselves in the regard of the men 
who maintain them. 

The combination course has the demerit of encouraging young 
men who do not need to hurry to yet take a large part of the 
senior year, easily worth any other two years of college life, for 
studies that must be pursued in any case sometime, and that 
now crowd out the work which would prove a resource and ful- 
ness and breadth of interest to the man who later will give him- 
self to special study. Not believing in the equal value to life 
of all studies, I regard this as a weighty argument against the 
plan which becomes, therefore, an encouragement by our uni- 
versities of a course less broad and less enriching to the life. 
The worst of it is that it appeals to young men at an age when 
haste is grateful to them and to an inexperience which will too 
ofien mature into unavailing regret. 

As to the ethical question, the giving of a degree to one man 
for seven years of work and to another the identical degree for 
six—this is secondary and a matter of agreement and ex- 
pediency. 

The Harvard plan, which enables a man to finish the full four 
years in three, is not open to the criticism offered. The chief 
objections to it are that it can not meet the difficulties if they are 
as widespread as alleged, that it can never be a way for the ordi- 
nary man, and more important, that it encourages a man to cram 
into three years the work of four, to the loss of opportunities for 
reading, and the habit of leisurely reflection, with the danger of a 
break in health or such overtaxing of energy as may easily deplete 
the work of another year and render the fancied gain nugatory. 
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The latest suggestion is that of a two year course, specially 
arranged with a view to the needs of those who can not study 
longer in college and must enter at once on professional study or 
commercial life. It is not intended, as I understand it, to do 
away with the four year course, though it will doubtless have that 
tendency, specially if a degree be given for it. Here, again, the 
question of the degree is secondary, but it might become an issue 
of practical and ethical consequence. 

If any of these plans is to persist, I incline to think this the 
best, if a well defined and well limited course of study is arranged 
so as to secure to the two year student a broad preparation in 
history, philosophy, literature, and if he be a candidate for law or 
theology, the fundamental conclusions of science. 

But I doubt the necessity and advantage of any of these solu- 
tions. They all seem to me the entrance into college life, chiefly 
through the influence of the universities, of the unrestfulness and 
hurry and rush of the outside world and to be in so far a mis- 
fortune, and a limitation of the power of our educational institu- 
tions to keep the ideal above the practical. “ Strenuousness ” is 
being overworked among us; it is not the only admirable quality, 
and when it begets the simple hustler it is as odious in education 
as it is elsewhere. We have been pushing a fraction of this spirit 
down even to the kindergarten and robbed life of much sweetness 
thereby. The value of a college course must not be tested by its 
ability to help men directly in professional and commercial under- 
takings, but rather by its influence on the ideals of life and the 
love of culture, persisting and sweetening the strenuousness of 
the mercantile and professional career. It may well be doubted 
if the college is defensible on any other basis, but is not the 
enrichment and broadening and deepening of life justification 
enough ? 

Now graduation at the end of two years might mean good train- 
ing, possibly as good as that of the senior of 40 years ago, though 
that is doubtful. Narrow as was the course then, it was rich in 
the elements of training and it had the influence in the last year 


of the leading men of the college in studies that tend more than 
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any others to develop mental maturity. In comparing our boys 
of 22 with their fathers, we are always forgetting to reckon the 
element of this maturing of their powers. That reduces the 
importance for the college of many claims based on broader cur- 
ricula and more distinguished professors. It is the one unchang: 
ing and unchangeable element amid our educational theories, the 
immaturity of the student mind. The advantages of today are 
immensely superior to those of 40 years ago, but the boy of 17 or 
18 is little changed, if any, in mental maturity. (However when 
this comparison with 40 years ago is urged, let us not forget that 
we have been working hard for 40 years to push up our standards, 
and for the professions of today and for the problems of today, 
civic and social, we need better equipment and maturer men.) A 
freshman at 18 is about the same freshman that we knew 40 years 
ago, and the sophomore mind never changes. Do not let us forget 
this in our plans and let us be careful how we allow fellows of 
sophomore grade to think they have more than they really possess. 
It is too easy for them to fall into the fallacy that they “are as 
good as seniors.” 

It is in the light of this fact too that the last college year is 
universally esteemed to be worth two other years; and in this 
aspect I can not look on the proposed change without fearing that 
it is a proposition to sacrifice our young people in the interests 
of the rushing spirit of our time. Why break up the old, well 
attested, course just for a few? Why not open a special way for 
them that will not encourage all to walk in it? Alas! I fear the 
answer must be that they want recognition and a degree, else in a 
Special course they might gain all they need. If we must have 
hurry for some, let us not foist this project on the whole body who 
have time for a really liberal education. 

One other point on the shorter course. Why assume that two 
years would be in any way more diligently used than four now 
are? If wasted, then better no college course, not even two years. 
This is a deeply serious consideration in light of the frequent 
squandering of college life, but shortening the course will in no 


way mend matters, and may make them worse, for one of the 
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joys of the college teacher is in the more than occasional experi- 
ence of seeing the awakening of students who have misused two 
years, to excellent and mature work in the later two. Recall Mr 
Gladstone. Here is the crux and here the need of deepening in 
our faculties that responsibility for the young student which was 
a distinguishing mark of the old and small college. 

But is there no better way? I think so, though it is not a way 
that commends itself to the present state of the university mind. 
Doubtless much of the responsibility for the new status of the 
college rests on the universities, but all college men must grate- 
fully record their appreciation of President Butler’s exaltation 
of the college per se. Whether his plan is the best, or not, it is 
fn effort to save the most important factor in American education. 
The college is in danger, chiefly, I fear, from above, from the 
university whose changed view point, due to its fuller relation to 
active and professional life has tended steadily to undermine the 
worth of the old college ideal. The university can never do the 
work of a college, save possibly in a college of its own, dealing as 
the college does with special years of student progress and with 
characteristic spirit, temper, passion and life which the university 
idea can not meet nor help nor save. Proud as we justly are of 
our universities and their growth the college is of even greater 
and more vital import to American life. 

Can we not save it unless by sacrificing the better part of it? 
Can notwe saysomething for even a “quantitative” estimate of the 
course? Is four years a mere chance number, or a product of long 
educational experience? I think the latter. We find it necessary 
to orient the student mind to a new view point, and that is a large 
work for a first year. We must lay broader foundations for 
maturer study and we need the second year. We enter on our 
heritage in the third, and the fourth is the gathering up of all 
into a synthesis, enlarging views of truth and life and stirring 
the soul with new outlook and new responsibilities. But we can 
say more. We set our pace, or ought to, for the average student, 
and the quicker student finds larger opportunity for extended 


reading and larger culture, which the slower, alas! must lose. If 
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we encourage the swifter also to hurry we diminish, or destroy, the 
reading and cultural values of the course. Just here is the hardest 
challenge that our educational system must meet today. We 
graduate hordes of men without culture and with no love of books, 
Ph.D.s with narrow learning, B.A.s who are but older school 
boys, whose college training has given them naught of the imper- 
ishable treasure which the love of learning is, and which our col- 
leges and universities should create if they are centers of the right 
ideals. 

Now how save the four years and yet meet this insistent popular 
and university demand that men shall get to work earlier? At 
the. other end! Make the entrance requirement to college more 
rational. Insist on the best quality and less quantity. To 
the parent who knows what it is to prepare an _ aver- 
age boy for college these years are becoming a _ terror. 
The details are so numerous, the schools are asked to do 
so much in insufficient time, and the nagging is so constant, that 
the spirit is wearied and the interest in education often flags, and 
one is sometimes willing to reduce the whole educational process 
to two years, or less. The principal of a leading school for girls, 
itself the adjunct of a university, writes that though every facility 
has been increased their girls are less well prepared than 10 years 
ago, that the ground is covered but the pressure and great detail 
prevent the assimilation so essential to sound education. Many 
influential principals confirm that statement. But there is no 
stop. Only a year or two since another strong committee of this 
age of committees proposed a new and very great increase for its 
own department, and so the work goes on. Thought for the cur- 
riculum, thought for the college, thought for the unification of the 
work, and the poor child forced and pushed and overdone nerv- 
ously and with little time for the freshness and care freeness to 
which all youth has right, whether educated or no. 

I make no plea for reducing the high school to a preparatory 
institution. No one needs to be told that most of the pupils can 
never go beyond it. The foe of the high school is the man who 
tries to make it a college. I plead only for the admission of a boy 
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or girl to college on a definite and reduced requirement—just as 
much, if you will, but not just as many—and that can be covered 
rationally and without high pressure at the age of 17. But it is 
said, will you send a boy of 17 to the freedom of the college life? 
We are doing it every year in a considerable degree, and I venture 
to assert, after long observation, some experience and a few memo- 
ries, that boys of 16 or 17 are as steady and manly and faithful 
in college as those of 18 and 19. They all need more care and 
counsel than they get, but the younger fellow is quite as likely to 
do well without it as his older companion. The worst vice in our 
colleges is not among our youngest students, I think. 

This seems to me a rational solution of our problem, and one 
which the cooperation of colleges could work out. It sacrifices 
the less important years and saves the best for the college. It 
recognizes the improvement in our schools. Best of all, it takes a 
boy out of school earlier and introduces him to a life where one 
year matures him more than two in the old school life. It puts 
him into business at 20, or 21, it gives him an early start in a 
professional school, or it starts him on a line of independent study 
and reading a year or two earlier than now and makes that year 
almost altogether an addition to his real student life. The boy is 
advantaged by entering college younger, matures earlier, and if 
not quite as ready for philosophic studies, he can yet grasp them 
and is ready earlier for all they lead to, and at 25 is a fuller and 
a richer man. 

Before we try this new plan let us try the shorter school life, 
four years of college life with the promise of a mind, at 25, better 
furnished for any career which exacts our thought and energy. 


General discussion 


Prof. E. G. Sihler—The danger, and the very great danger of 
being tempted to speak twice in one day has kept me waiting for 
others to speak. But I take the liberty, as I have withheld my 
voice for 10 years, to make a slight contribution to the discussion. 

We have great work to make things better today; what is it, in 


the first place, what is it we want to make better? 
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I cordially agree with this statement that the work done by the . 


ength of 


he college 


19 year old man can perfectly well be done by the 17 year old °™*S° 


youth ; for example, in my own department of classical philology— 
classics—the second aorist and these various things that have to 
be drummed into our boys, their being taught to recite the four 
types of Greek conditions ete., which I think is a very dead affair, 
instead of getting a real knowledge of the great source of litera- 
ture—all that can be done one or two years earlier, but, gentlemen, 
there is one thing that we bring up dead against as against a 
rock, and that is the fact that the daily papers have enlarged the 
importance of spectacular athleticism above all other interests in 
the college to a point comparable to a balloon as over against a 
mouse. Now aman who bucks the line in Harvard or Yale or runs 
around the end, is more important than the whole faculty or all 
the students in the college. Now then these are the ideals that 
are bred in our youth today. Tam rather fond of athletics; I was 
not a pale-eyed, pale-faced ascetic when I was a youth; nobody 
left the baseball field later than I did when it was time to go to 
Sophocles; but today we must draw the line. Can not we induce 
the people who run our press to say a word about the things for 
which our colleges really exist besides football and golf links and 
the other things? As to the other things they will give you whole 
pages—two or three columns—as to the muscle or the weight or 
the 5 pound addition that Jones superadded his physique in the 
last fall, and they will discuss it even in the editorial pages, but as 
to what is done in the real work of college for which we send our 
sons to colleges barely a word from one end of the year to the 
other. If they do so exaggerate spectacular athleticism—and it 
takes a pretty sound body to buck the line at Yale or Princeton; 
body at 17 can not do it—body at 18 can not do that; it takes 
really 28 years of age to fully exemplify that form of greatness. I 
think the newspaper men do not realize the harm. Why don’t 
they say one word of the things not spectacular? We have few 
honor men, we have no tripos, no wranglers; we have nothing in 
our seats of learning to which there is some honorable notice 


given, some prize held out to kindle ambition, to kindle scholar- 
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ship except our debates, and that is also another form of competi- 
tive show. We have got all that and I know it is in the very spirit 
of America, and I speak as an American (my great-grandmother 
was buried in Ohio), but never mind, I say, as long as we do not 
induce the newspaper to contribute a little to show what is done in 
scholarship and not so abnormally to exaggerate spectacular 
athleticism, so long all our resolutions will be in vain. 

Dr Julius Sachs—The subject for discussion this afternoon was 
one that appealed to the college men more immediately, but it was 
to be expected that to some extent the relations of the secondary 
school would be involved; it is particularly gratifying to hear 
certain points of view expressed which I should rejoice to see cor- 
roborated by a number of the secondary school men present. Into 
the discussion of this three or four years course and the possibil- 
ity of shortening it, and thus shortening the entire period of 
study, there has always been intruded, within the last few 
years, one of two questions: can the shortening be carried out 
by having the secondary school do a portion of the college work, 
or can the process of condensation somehow or other be effected 
within the period assigned to the secondary school? I think the 
opinion of those who have been long engaged in the secondary 
school work is worthy of some slight consideration in this matter, 
and unless I am very much mistaken, the attitude of those college 
men who believe that the secondary school men are anxious to 
encroach on the province of the college to the extent of embrac- 
ing in their scheme the first or possibly the second year of the 
college is, I think, an erroneous one. I have still to meet that 
responsible head of a secondary public or private school who feels 
that the burden that he is carrying is too light, that it is desir- 
able, and that he is fully prepared, to carry his students very 
considerably beyond the present demands. It has been stated 
very clearly here—and it is a point to which I think most of 
us would subscribe—that the province of the college freshman 
and sophomore work differs so distinctly from that of the pre- 
paratory school work that even if we had the teachers competent 


to undertake that work with fair efficiency, we would not be doing 
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our students the proper service to prolong their stay in the 
secondary school and fasten on our course freshman and sopho- 
more work. Furthermore, it would simply be a prolongation of 
the secondary school work without any corresponding advantage, 
for if our students were able to undertake freshman work at the 
age of 16 or below, they could enter college at the age of 16 or 
below. There is absolutely no prospect of advantage, and it seeins 
to me peculiarly ill advised to give way to an ambition which 
in the end would be destructive of that atmosphere for quiet work 
which the college can produce. If, on the other hand, a shortening 
of the general time of the educational process were at all desir- 
able, there is a point where the high school work could be 
extended, but I should say toward the lower end. I think the 
first signs are apparent that we shall, before many years have 
passed, develop five year high school courses reaching down at 
least one year below the present, possibly even six year high 
school courses. Under proper arrangement and coordination of 
the work between the grammar schoo] and the secondary schools 
there is no reason why an average boy or girl should not be as 
well qualified to be put under the ministrations of secondary 
teachers at the age of 12 as at the age of 14. That would unques- 
tionably shorten, in a number of cases, the time devoted to pre- 
paration. The main point, however, is that we should not be 
misleading ourselves into the belief that the secondary school can 
undertake what it has never been its function to do. Granted 
that we do our work better at the present moment than 20 years 
ago, that all pupils enter the college far better prepared than 
they did 20 years ago, I do not think that we must therefore 
superimpose an elaborate course on our present curriculum. The 
improvement of our secondary instruction is due to a steady, 
growing capacity in our teachers; we need it; we may well call 
for much more capacity; at many points we could go much fur- 
ther in the way of securing superior preparation for our students. 

Prof. Charles De Garmo—Without arguing in the least for one 
thing or another it is interesting to me to see the way things are 
tending in this country. As President Hadley of Yale pointed 
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out a year or two ago, we have two regular systems that we have 
borrowed from Europe. One of these we perhaps inherited, 
namely the English system, which means a course on culture sub- 
jects in secondary education followed by a three or four year 
course in the university on similar culture subjects. The other is 
the German system, which has nine years of secondary education 
reaching up to the age of 19, above which comes the regular uni- 
versity work for professions. In some respects we are trying to 
run those two systems tandem. President Hadley thinks we 
ought to borrow the spirit of the one, namely the English, and 
the aims of the other, namely the German. 

I have just been to a conference of secondary school men at 
the Northwestern University in Chicago, in which the sentiment 
was very strong that the high school is going to enlarge its 
curriculum, if not below, at least above, and the prediction was 
made on many sides, as President Harper has said, that within 
10.years there will be two years’ work added to the secondary 
school. I gather by the papers that this plan has been approved 
by the affiliated schools in connection with the University of 
Chicago. I also learn in a personal way that a similar movement 
is on foot with the colleges which are affiliated or may be affiliated 
with the Northwestern. If that is the tendency and we are 
approximating the German system of a long secondary period 
reaching up to the age of 19 including at least two years of 
college work, we can not continue to carry the two systems 
tandem. We can not put on top of that advanced secondary 
course any more culture work in college and expect men to do 
their work in the professional schools afterward. I think in the 
college of arts and sciences we are now confronted with a problem 
which is a very serious one, and that is, that men who have had 
four years of high school culture work and four years of college 
culture work and then who want to go on with graduate work— 
largely in the culture subjects—find themselves washed out and 
worn out before they get through that new course and only a 
few of them survive; perhaps some of those better not survive. 


This is too much of one thing. 
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These are considerations which to me are very interesting. 
We have this duplication of systems, we have this tendency to 
extend the high school work below and above; in other words, 
the prevailing tendency seems to me in this country toward the 
German system which will get the culture subjects into the 
secondary period, graduating the men about 19, or 20; and then 
to take them into the university for their professional work. 
Whether that is a good direction for us to take or not I do not 
presume to say, but I think that it is the way we are going. 

Prof. Edward Everett Hale jr—I presume there need be no 
apology in a discussion where all seem to be on the same side 
for not viewing the matter in a large and broad way but for each 
individual bringing merely a little personal experience. We are 
indeed not trying to settle this matter at the moment; we are 
trving to get the ideas before us in such a way that those who 
have to settle it in the course of time may act wisely, and so, as 
I say, I think there need be no apology for making merely one 
remark—a remark suggested by personal experience. My own 
personal experience is with college men, viewed from what seems 
to me a very interesting standpoint, that of the teacher of English 
in a small college. Such a professor sees men from the moment 
of their entrance to the college to their graduation. With most 
of the small colleges, I think, the student comes to the professor 
of English—even if he is not taught entirely by him—comes to 
him as a freshman and remains under his charge, to some degree, 
for four years. One of the excellencies of the American college 
course is the intellectual development of it, and I am inclined 
to think that no one has a chance to see that development better 
than a man like the professor of English who has these students 
by him year after year in a subject dealing so largely with that 
power of thought. The years I have passed in teaching have 
brought to my mind very strongly the development of the college 
student: the difference between the freshman and the sophomore; 
how much more the sophomore can do; and then how much more 
a junior can accomplish; so that when a man comes to be senior, 
he seems really a different kind of a man from the junior. We 
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exact things from our sophomores that freshmen could not pos- 
sibly do, and from the juniors that the sophomores could not do 
and so on, in other words, there is a real growth from year to 
year. Looked at from the point of view of the students, that 
something is entirely recognized; they understand thoroughly 
the point that the freshman is a totally different kind of indi- 
vidual from the sophomore, and the sophomore from the junior, 
and the junior from the senior, and they have all sorts of curious 
traditional observances which mark those things very strongly. 

This means that there is a real and very considerable develop- 
ment from freshman year to senior; it is fairly definite in our 
American colleges in the four years of our academic training and 
fairly well understood in its four divisions or stages. Could the 
same thing exist in a threefold division, could the same develop- 
ment exist even in a shorter course, namely a twofold division? 
I hardly think it could. I hardly think that this or an equivalent 
intellectual and moral development could take place, or, in other 
words, it seems to me changing the college course from four 
years to two is giving up in a great degree one very important 
element of it. 

One other word: the chief reason which has been mentioned 
this afternoon for making such a change is that the students 
who need to save time, could save a year in going on with their 
work. Now undoubtedly a year is a very important thing to a 
young man of 24 or 25 when he has got to support himself in it. 
It is very important to him then because he sees the hard work 
of getting along for that year, but after five or six or seven or 
eight years have gone by that particular year does not seem so 
important. When that man has been at his work for seven, 
eight or nine years, he does not find himself exactly on a par 
with the other man who started at the same time he did. Things 
have got to be very different at that time, and when a man looks 
back for a number of years and considers the amount of power 
he has, it then occurs to him that the precise time he got to work 
was less important, that the real thing was the native power and 
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real power and ability. So after all the one year which would 
be saved amounts to far less when we look back in a more general 
way, amounts to far less than when looked at from the stand- 
point of a young man who must support himself. 

Those two considerations—the one from the narrow standpoint 
of the man engaged particularly in the intellectual development 
of the student and the one from the broader standpoint of the 
man who is trying to see what the real development of the whole 
thing is—those two things, it seems to me, are worth considering. 

Prin. William W. Birdsall—I wish to emphasize a thought which 
has claimed our attention this afternoon and which I do not 
remember to have heard presented in these discussions hereto- 
fore, namely the importance of the question of intellectual ma- 
turity. It does seem to me that that is a question of primary 
importance and one which ought to rule very largely in these 
questions. I wish also to inquire whether it may not be that 
these currents which are observed in contemporaneous thought 
and practice may not after all be mere eddies and not the gulf 
stream. More than one speaker has confessed today that within 
the last two or three or five years he has somewhat changed his 
point of view. Two years ago one speaker said he thought the 
smaller college was gone, or going. Now he thinks it will remain. 
The eddy has brought him round to the other side. I very well 
remember that when my children were young their parents used 
to be very much concerned over the formation of habits. They 
said in alarm, “ The child is growing to be such and such kind 
of child, what shall we do to prevent him growing up into that 
kind of young person or man?” But a little patience and waiting 
and faith presently brought the child out of that stage of develop- 
ment and we presently forgot that we were ever concerned about 
that particular thing. 

So it seems to me that if we patiently hold our own and labor 
on for the ideals which we have in view, the tendency of a few 
years or the practice of a few schools may safely be left to work 
itself out and result in the ultimate good. 

Pres. John H. Harris—I do not believe that the college will be 
eliminated from our system of education. On the contrary I 
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think we are about to enter on a greatly increased development 
of college education. This results from the increase in general 
education. Elementary education is compulsory in most of the 
states. There is in attendance on the schools one fifth of the 
population, or some sixteen millions of students. Consider what 
this means in a city of 3,000,000. In its schools will be found 
600,000 pupils. One tenth of these ought to be in the high 
schools, taking pupils from 12 to 16, or 60,000. To that age 
attendance will be required. The primary and intermediate 
schools will take the child from the age of 5 to 12. At 12 he 
will enter the high school and spend four years, graduating at 16. 
Of the 10,000 who would under good conditions graduate from 
the high schools in a city of 3,000,000, or 300 from those of a city 
of 100,000, a large proportion will want a college course. Every 
city of a population of a hundred thousand will soon have a good 
college with free tuition, free textbooks and all else free. The 
whole movement is in that direction with no retrogression. Just 
as the 12 year graded course was differentiated into the primary, 
the intermediate and the high school, so the high school will be 
differentiated into the high school and the college. They will 
also be called colleges. The name is ancient and honorable, 
they will want it, and there is no reason when they do college 
work that they should not have the name, and give all the ap- 
propriate degrees. The Central High School of Philadelphia now 
gives the degree of bachelor of arts to its graduates. When it 
adds two more years to its course, it will not be called the Phila- 
delphia High School but the Philadelphia College. And it will 
not be the only one in that city. One college in a city of one and 
a half millions will be found absurdly inadequate. The popula- 
tion is centering in the cities and the colleges must be established 
where the people are. We must also remember that the township 
graded and high schools are here. The school wagons have begun 
to move. So that college education so far from going is just 
beginning to come. When we think on the millions on millions 


in the public schools, a host constantly increasing, we can see 
that we have not cultivated the field at all, we have only scratched 
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the surface. The colleges we now have will be so crowded that 
we will not know what to do with the pupils, and new colleges, 
which will be, in the main, colleges maintained by the cities, will 
soon be here to aid in the marvelous work. Private beneficence 
will be strained to the utmost, the state and municipal treasuries 
will be called on far beyond their present support liberal as it is, 
and I believe that the vast resources of the federal government 
must also render aid. 

What will become of the independent colleges? They will have 
from city and borough and township high schools so many 
students that they will not know what to do with them. 

Dr James Sullivan—lIt strikes me that we usually get off the 
subject in these discussions, and I wish to bring it round to the 
point of the college. There are three points I should like to 
make: first, the length of the college course as advocated by Presi- 
dent Eliot at the National Educational Association last summer ; 
the second has to do with the work done by the professors in the 
colleges; and the third has to do with the actual results attained 
by students who take a three year course at Harvard University. 

It is not a new thing for a student to get his degree at Har- 
vard in three years. It was done as long ago as 1893 and proba- 
bly earlier than that. I have spoken with three students who 
took their degrees in three years at Harvard and they are all 
sorry that they did not take the four year course. 

In regard to the second point, as to whether the professors in 
universities do their work in the way they should—it is a stand- 
ing joke among students that they ao not have to do the work 
which is laid down in the college catalogues. Take a catalogue 
of any of our larger universities, read it over and you will surely 
think that the man who goes from college with even the minimum 
of information required must be a genius. I shall consider his- 
tory because that is my special subject. In some of the universi- 
ties, a requirement for certain courses in history for the sopho- 
more, and sometimes the freshman year is that in order to pass 
in these courses a student must be able to handle books in Ger- 
man, or French. How many students who go through and pass 
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those courses ever handle such books with any degree of ease? 
I think, therefore, that before we talk of shortening the college 
course it is absolutely necessary to talk of enforcing the require- 
ments of our catalogues. 

The third point is regarding the work done by the students in 
the three years during which they are in college. Last year after 
all this stir was made about college students getting their degrees 
in three years, a large number of the students at Harvard Uni- 
versity thought they could profit by that opportunity (though it 
had been open to the more energetic of them for some time), and 
in trying to profit by that they found this condition. There were 
certain history courses in the university which though hard were 
no more than of university standard. No man could take six such 
courses in a year (18 courses being required for the degree) and 
get through in three years; it was absolutely impossible to take 
such courses as that and take more than four at a time. One 
course that used to average 50 men suddenly dropped to 25. I 
can mention another course that had a corresponding percentage 
in the number of students who fell out. Why did those students 
leave that course? If 50 men used to take it 10 years ago, why do 
not more than 50 men take it now? For the simple reason that 
those men can not take such courses and get through the college 
in three years. That brings out the point that has already been 
emphasized, and very well emphasized, by President Taylor of 
Vassar—that it is absolutely essential to take four years, if not 
five, to get through college today if you enforce all the require- 
ments that are laid down in the college catalogue. The great 
trouble with professors in colleges today is that they do not 
enforce them. They say that they have not the funds to employ 
assistants in order to see that their students do the work. That 
was the contention that used to be advanced by the secondary 
schools when the colleges came down from above and said: “ You 
must do a certain amount of work,” and the secondary schools 
said: “ We really have not the money to employ the specialists 
requisite to teach such courses,’ and the colleges said: “ Well, 


we are very sorry.” I think the time has come when secondary 
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schools can say to the colleges: “ We are very sorry for you if 
you can not get men enough in your courses to enforce your 
requirements. Why is it that you have these high sounding 
requirements, which people read—which foreigners above all 
and then do not enforce them?” 





read 

One of the members of the Moseley Commission lately said: 
“You have many frills about your educational system,” and I 
think those frills are mainly in putting on paper what we do not 
enforce in absolute fact. 


Friday evening, Nov. 27 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


SOME UNSOLVED EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 
BY PRESIDENT IRA REMSEN, JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 

[t can not be said that we who are engaged in the work of 
education are at present suffering for lack of opportunity to come 
together and exchange views. Sometimes indeed it appears that 
meetings occupy the principal part of the year, while the real 
work of education is done at odd intervals of time when we can be 
spared from discussing the fundamental problems of education. 
No doubt these meetings of one kind or another are useful, but 
specially useful it seems to me is a meeting of those who are 
engaged in school work with those who are engaged in college 
work. They are parts of one and the same system. The work 
of one can not be satisfactory unless it harmonizes with the work 
of the other. Good preparatory schools lead to good colleges, 
and bad preparatory schools lead to bad colleges. So also good 
colleges are pretty sure to bring good preparatory schools into 
being, and where bad colleges are there will bad preparatory 
schools be also. It is in fact a fair question, though it may 
smack of rank heresy, whether it would not be better to have a 
closer connection between preparatory schools and colleges than 
now exists, such a connection as that which is found in France 
and Germany in the lycées and the gymnasien. This is, however, 
only a passing thought. It is certain that there is no tendency 
toward the establishing of such a connection in this country, so 
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that it is hardly worth our while to discuss the question thus 
raised. But it is worth mentioning for the purpose of empha- 
sizing the unity of the problem that the preparatory schools and 
the colleges have to deal with. I fear that this unity is frequently 
forgotten both by school men and college men, and the result 
is disastrous. I fear that college teachers do not as a rule under- 
stand the work of the schools; that, in consequence, they form 
wrong opinions in regard to the possibilities of that work, and 
ask for the impossible. The schools are at the mercy of the 
colleges. They are simply told what they must do and they 
must try to do it even though they know it can not be done 
satisfactorily. There are grave difficulties to be met in efforts 
to solve the great problem of the connection between school work 
and college work, and it is clear that these can not be overcome 
without the full and hearty cooperation of all who are engaged 
in the work in every stage. Hence the importance of such 
meetings as these. 

A friend of mine who fought for the Confederacy during the 
Civil War once said to me after a visit to the North, “If the 
United States government had spent a small part of the cost 
of the war in sending the leaders of the North to the South and 
the leaders of the South to the North so that each might get a 
clearer knowledge of the other, there would have been no war.” 
While this view is perhaps extravagant, it is suggestive. No 
doubt personal contact helps to remove false impressions, and 
the removal of false impressions is a necessary step toward 
sensible action. Fortunately, there is no war between school 
and college though there is more friction than there ought to be. 
In so far as these meetings tend to give us a clearer knowledge 
of the work of both school and college, they will contribute some- 
thing to the solution of the problem that confronts us. Let me 
specially urge on the representatives of colleges the importance 
of taking an interest in the work of the preparatory schools. 
Come out of your studies and look about you, my colleagues. Do 


not be satisfied with the performance of your daily set tasks. 
The welfare of the pupils who have been committed to your 
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charge demands that you should look beyond the four walls 
that bound your classrooms, your laboratories, or your studies. 
The more you interest yourselves in the work of the preparatory 
schools, the better will you be able to do your own work, and 
the more efficient will be your efforts to help the schools. Give 
up the habit of finding fault with imaginary conditions. Learn 
what the real conditions are and, if then you have any fault 
to find, let your fault-finding be intelligent and, so far as pos- 
sible, helpful. If it were practicable, I should like to have every 
college teacher assigned to a preparatory school for a part of 
his career. He would thus have an opportunity to learn the 
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possibilities of boys and the difficulties of teaching, and the- 


chances are that he would become more lenient in his judgment 
of the work of the school. I feel sure that the process would 
be beneficial to the teacher, but I am-not so sure that it would 
be beneficial to the school. But all this and much more of the 
same kind has been said at earlier meetings of our association. 
Last year, Mr Farrand treated the subject in a most interesting 
and sympathetic way, and I could not do better than to repeat 
much of what he then said in regard to the relations between 
school and college. If there are any of you who have not read 
his address I advise you to do so. 

And now let me turn to the subject that I have chosen for 
treatment this evening. I can not hope to present to you thoughts 
that are new. All that I can hope to accomplish is to direct your 
attention to certain matters pertaining to our work which seem 
to me to call for continued thought and effort. It is only by keep- 
ing our attention fixed on the weak points in our system that we 
shall be likely to bring about the needed changes. Even then im- 
provement will be slow. Reform is difficult even in the case of an 
individual with the best intentions. It is not less difficult when 
large numbers are involved as, for example, in city government. 
The same lessons have to be repeated over and over again. The 
saine sermons have to be preached year after year. The results 
always seem to fall far short of that which is aimed at. And yet 
the effort must not be relaxed. A philosophic friend, who has 
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spent his life in trying to bring about improvements in many 
different ways and who, in spite of the apparent littleness of the 
results, has preserved his cheerfulness and his love of his fellow- 
men, once taught me a valuable lesson that has often given me 
comfort in times of disappointment. I asked him whether he 
did not sometimes feel like giving up. ‘ Give up!” said he, “ No. 
Even when I am sure that my efforts are not directly successful, 
[ am satisfied to be able to keep the problems alive and to pass 
them along to those who come after me.” It is in this spirit that 
I shall speak to you this evening on some unsolved educational 
problems. — 

Let me begin by calling your attention to what I am inclined 
to regard as the fundamental defect in our present scheme of 
education. J mean its great complexity. Year by year we have 
gone on adding new subjects to the curriculum till it has become 
so complex that it does not appear to be adapted to most brains. 
The colleges have been demanding more and more from the schools 
and the schools have been demanding more and more from the 
pupils. I need not trouble you with statistics. You will with- 
out argument acknowledge the truth of this general statement. 
Now, it is perfectly clear that there must be a limit to what can 
fairly be asked of the pupils, and the question I ask is whether 
that limit has not been received and passed? The answer that 
will be given by some is that not too much is demanded, but that 
there is a great waste of time in the schools in passing from one 
gerade to another, that if this waste could be avoided all that is 
now demanded by the colleges could be done in a reasonable time. 
Meanwhile the waste of time continues, and the training 
of the boys continues to be deficient in many ways. Can 
this waste be prevented? Perhaps so. Is any progress 
being made in the way of preventing it? I fear very little. 
Shall we then continue to talk of the waste of time and wait till 
that can be remedied without trying to discover whether there 
are not other and at least equally serious difficulties to be found 
elsewhere? I do not profess to have the special knowledge that 


is necessary to enable me to speak on this subject of the com- 
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plexity of our school courses with perfect confidence. My own 
work has not brought me in close contact with the work of the 
schools for some years past, but I do know that there is much com- 
plaint. Last year Mr Farrand gave testimony on this point. He 
says “ but careful study has convinced me . . . that a large 
share of the responsibility for the existing state of affairs rests 
with the colleges, which have forced their requirements to an 
unreasonable point.” Further on he says “ The fact is that the 
average pupil has too many subjects, and too much of each sub- 
ject, for his mental digestion. The work would be better done, 
and the pupil would be better prepared for college, if the demands 
were less. . . The number of those in some of our high grade 
schools who are unable to stand the pace is simply appalling, 
and the college preparation in those schools has become largely 
a matter of the survival of the toughest. The sacrifice is beyond 
all reason.” I should much like to hear the unbiassed testimony 
of others who have to deal with real boys. We appear to be work- 
ing under rules drawn up for imaginary boys. So farasI have 
heard such testimony, it is of the same character. We are ask- 
ing too much. The pupils are subjected to too great pressure, 
and they are crippled in their work by their efforts to do too 
much. Are these statements true or are they not? If they are, 
it is high time that something should be done. But what shall 
we do? A few years ago it fell to my lot to act as substitute for 
the president of this association, and on a few hours’ notice I 
gave the presidential address. The title of that address was “ A 
Plea for a Lower Standard in Colleges.” The title is not a 
pleasing one, but it expresses a thought that I regard as of great 
importance. Since that time the discussion on the subject of 
shortening the college course has been carried on without inter- 
ruption. No other subject has claimed the same amount of atten- 
tion in college circles. Something has been accomplished. The 
three year course has been established and bids fair to take the 
place of the old four year course. Even a two year college 
course has been advocated, and ably advocated. But obviously 


these changes do not touch the problem that we are now dealing 
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with, that is to say, the complexity of the course of study in the 
schools, forced on them by the colleges. 

In ancient times learned men tried to solve the riddles of 
the universe by mental processes alone. Their method was to 
think about these riddles and discuss them. They were great 
thinkers, but they were apt to give their thoughts free rein and 
to pay little attention to things as they are. The old theories 
that were evolved by these philosophers were in many cases of 
little value because they failed to take facts into consideration. 
Nowadays we go at our problems in a better way. We study 
the facts first and let our knowledge of these guide our thouglits 
and actions. This is the only sensible way of dealing with any 
question. Have we dealt with the questions of the requirements 
for admission to college in this way? Have we studied the boy 
as much as we ought to, or have we not assumed a knowledge of 
the boy without acquiring it in the only possible way—by contact? 
If I am not mistaken, the terms of admission to college have been 
worked out almost wholly by those who teach in colleges, and 
who know but little about the ante-college boy. The require- 
ments have been determined in the faculty room of the college, 
while the teachers in the preparatory schools, who by virtue of 
their knowledge of the real boy are best fitted to determine what 
can fairly be demanded of him, have had practically no voice in 
the decision. I submit that this is not right. The teachers in 
the preparatory schools ought to have a large voice in determin- 
ing what should be required for admission to college. It would 
be interesting to all of us, I am sure, to hear what the representa- 
tives of the schools have to say on this subject. To the many 
questions I have already asked I add another: Is it not possible 
in some way to get the opinions of these representatives? I do 
not mean the opinions of two or three, but the opinions of a 
large majority of those who are engaged in the work of preparing 
boys for college. I should like to hear the answers of the heads 
of the preparatory schools belonging to this association to the 
questions: 

1 Do you consider the present requirements for admission to 


college satisfactory ? 
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» If not, what remedies do you suggest? 
have more than half a mind to take up this investigation 
myself. The results would amply pay for the work necessary, 
and, if the tendency of the evidence obtained should be clearly 
in one direction, there would be a fair chance of accomplishing 
something in the way of reform. 

There are two ways in which the college standard can be raised. 
One is by requiring more work. The other is by requiring better 
work. For the most part the colleges have demanded more work 
rather than better work. By cutting off some of the present 
requirements and giving more time to some of the subjects that 
are now neglected the results could not fail to be better than 
they now are. The one subject that above all others needs more 
attention than is now given to it is English. This is an old 
story, but so is every other story that deals with the things that 
touch our daily lives. It is none the less important on this 
account. I offer no apology for bringing it forward on this occa- 
sion. So much evidence has been given that shows that our col- 
lege students are sadly deficient in everything that pertains to 
the use of their mother tongue that it is perhaps superfluous to 
furnish any more evidence on this point. I can not, however, 
help unburdening my soul. While my own work for years past 
has not brought me to any great extent in contact with college 
students, it has brought me in contact with college graduates. 
It is fair to assume that these graduates who have chosen the 
career of scholars are somewhat better trained in the use of 
English than those who do not continue their studies beyond the 
college course. They are picked men with scholarly instincts. 
The first point that has impressed me in my dealings with these 
students is that there does not seem to be much, if any, difference 
between one college and another so far as the proficiency of their 
graduates in English is concerned. I am aware that the basis 
is not broad enough for generalizations. I am only giving im- 
pressions. Of course, some insignificant institutions.that call 
themselves colleges must be left out of the count. No bachelor’s 


degree known to me is a sure sign of a good English training. 
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The colleges say “ Oh! that is not our business. We require for 
entrance the ability to use good English. We can not attend to 
such matters. That must be done in the school.” We are all 
familiar with talk of this kind. And yet the difficulty continues. 
The colleges might add to the above remarks: “ We require that 
those whom we admit shall have the ability to use good English, 
but —as a rule, they haven’t it, and yet we do little or nothing 
to remedy the defect after the students are admitted.” 

It must be acknowledged that boys of from 16 to-18 who have 
moderate intelligence, sufficient to justify their going on to col- 
lege, ought to be able to use English correctly, and it is un- 
doubtedly true that, if they have not acquired this ability by the 
time they enter college, it is difficult for them to acquire it after- 
ward. So we must go on hoping for improvement but not finding 
it. Why? Because the course in school is so complex on account 
of the demands of the college that the boys have not time for a 
good drill in English. And then I have often wondered whether 
the attempt to teach children literary criticism is defensible, and 
whether the time so spent would not be better spent in drill in 
the use of the language. What is gained by giving a boy a 
masterpiece to read and study, to analyze and criticize, if that 
same boy can not construct a sentence properly, can not write a 
decent letter? He can not learn this by reading masterpieces 
with a view to passing examinations on them. While thinking 
over this subject I chanced to come across some remarks made 
before this association two years ago at Syracuse. Mrs Brownell 
Saunders said some things with which I fully sympathize and I 
am going to quote a passage or two from her address. She said: 
“T contend for two things: (1) that the entrance examination 
should require no criticism of English literature as such at all; 
(2) that it should lay much more stress on a student’s ability to 
write English than on his knowledge of certain books.” That 
strikes me as being good sound sense, and I believe ‘that, if the 
subject of English were dealt with in this way in the schools 


there would be much less cause for complaint than there now is. 


But the colleges demand this literary criticism and the schools 
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can only try to do what is asked. Mrs Saunders puts the whole 
subject in a nutshell when she says further: “ Let the entrance 
examination lay far more stress than it now does on the power 
to write English well. Here are things not beyond the maturity 
of any student of 18 who is capable of going to college at all: 
to write a legible clean hand; to spell correctly; to punctuate 
with intelligence; to construct a sentence that will stand on its 
feet; to put together a paragraph that deals with one group of 
ideas; to order his thoughts about a subject in a certain definite 
way; to be able to throw one thought into relief and to subordi- 
nate another.” And I will quote one more brief passage from 
this address: ‘“ Then, too, granted even that a child enjoys his 
attempts and successes at criticizing Milton’s methods and aims, 
there is an objection quite as serious to encouraging him. He 
has not and can not have while a school pupil, the necessary 
knowledge and maturity for the task. He becomes overconfident 
in his own opinions, whether they are bits of knowledge as- 
sinilated from his teacher or lucky guesses of his own. Far 
better, I think, is it for him just to assume that Shakspere was 
right rather than suggest possible improvements; just to love 
to read Stevenson's stories rather than be able to analyze his 
methods.” Understand me. I am not complaining of the 
schools. They can not help themselves. They must go on en- 
couraging the boys to do things they can not do honestly and 
fairly; and they must leave undone many things they ought to 
do. The work the boys have to do tends to develop a kind of 
intellectual dishonesty. It leads them to talk of things of which 
they have but the flimsiest knowledge with a confidence that 
astonishes their elders. But this would lead me astray and, how- 
ever strongly [ am tempted to pursue this theme I will only say 
further that, in my opinion, there is room for great improvement 
in the requirements in English for admission to college. The 
general character of the improvement that I should advocate is 
indicated in what I have already said. The great argument in 
favor of a change is that at present the fundamental condition 
of success in work of any kind in English is not met by the great 
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majority of those who apply for admission to college. That 
fundamental condition is the ability to use the English language 
correctly. If that power is attained, the development of the 
esthetic power will follow. 

We have much to learn from the Germans in the matter of 
education whether in the higher or lower grades. I do not mean 
that the Germans are above criticism, but certainly there is much 
in their system of education that is worthy of our most careful 
attention. Take the work in the mother tongue, for example. 
In the gymnasium there is a course in German running through 
nine years. To this course three hours a week on the average are 
devoted. I think I am safe in saying that the graduate of the 
gvmnasium can at least use his native language correctly. To be 
sure he has passed beyond the limits of the preparatory school 
and has gone well on into the college. It is difficult to make a 
comparison of his work with that of a boy in this country, but I 
urge on those who have to do with teaching English, both in the 
preparatory schools and in the colleges, the desirability of a care- 
ful study of the German method of dealing with the teaching of 
German, for I believe it will be found that the German method 
accomplishes what it undertakes to accomplish, while our method 
simply does not. What is the fundamental difference? If this 
can be determined, then let us see whether it is not possible for 
us to take advantage of the method that works. In the book 
entitled German *Higher Schools by Dean Russell there is an ex- 
cellent account of the work in German in the gymnasium, which 
I recommend to you. This shows that it is only by constant 
drill through a series of years that success is attained. The 
author says: 

The preparation afforded in the lower grades is certainly of a 
high order, and if properly continued should produce telling 
effects. The main difficulty is that inasmuch as only eight or 
nine essays are prescribed for the year, the practice in writing 
will be left to these supreme occasions. Those who are really in 
svmpathy with the new reform insist on a little writing every. 
day, and so arrange this practice work that when the time comes 
for the formal essay the student already has his ideas well fixed 
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and knows almost to a certainty what form the expression should President's 


take. In other words, the theory is that it is infinitely better 
to ivoid errors by previous careful training than to correct them 
after they are made. ‘To this end the practical instruction above 
mentioned is no more nor less than almost daily drill in arrang- 
ing logically a train of ideas with which the students are already 
familiar. It is in this connection that translations from the 
foreign languages may be made most valuable; here the ideas 
are given and in logical order according to the spirit of the 
original. The test is to express the same ideas and arrange them 


according to the recognized laws of the mother tongue. 

Again Dr Russell says: “I accept without question the Prus- 
sian program as it stands. But there is a real danger, as con- 
fessed to me more than once, even for the ablest teachers, that 
they will make the composition too much an exercise in literary 
criticism. The more enthusiastic the instructor is, the more 
familiar he is with the deeper significance of the literature, the 
more likely he is to overestimate the mental caliber of his class.’” 
Observe that those who are really in sympathy with the new 
reform “insist on a little writing every day.” That, it seems to 
ine, is the essential thing. But this alone will not suffice. Unless 
the pupil is shown just what mistakes he has made and how to 
correct them the practice will avail little. In regard to the work 
in the gymnasium we are told that: “ The pupils’ books remain 
with the teacher, who returns them with errors indicated in 
time for the next exercise. The more common faults of writing 
and spelling are then discussed in class.” Given a teacher who 
can speak and write good English, and it is not too much to say 
that the carrying out of the program I have indicated would, in 
the years devoted to school work, enable all of our children to 
speak and write good English. Everyday drill in writing and 
everyday correction of errors. Give us this, and the results are 
sure to be satisfactory. It would be interesting and instructive 
to make a comparative study of the proficiency of the pupils of 
America, England, Germany and France in the use of their re- 
Spective mother tongues. Such studies have been made in the 
case of American colleges and that work need not be repeated 
immediately. Will not some one investigate in the same way 
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_the other countries named? I have no doubt that the coopera- 


tion of the school authorities could be secured without serious 
difficulty. Perhaps at our next annual meeting some one will 
be in a position to give us the results. Let us see how the boy 
who is ready to enter Oxford or Cambridge, the boy who has 
finished his course at the Gymnasium or the Realschule, and the 
boy who has passed through the lycée use their respective mother 
tongues. Give them some simple theme to write on and let us 
see the results. If I were making the investigation, I should be 
inclined to ask the pupils to write a short letter. The possibili- 
ties of such a test are sufficient. When the results are given 
to us, let them be faithful photolithographic copies, so that we 
may see exactly what has been done. If our children are doing 
this kind of work as well as the educated children of other 
countries, we can not hope for much improvement in a short time, 
but, if they are not, we must find out what the reason is, and then 
use every effort to remove the cause. We must keep this problem 
constantly before us. It is one of the most important that we 
have to deal with. Will not the heads of the preparatory schools 
and the teachers of English in these schools give us the benefit 
of their experience and tell us how better results can be obtained? 
We are not ready to acknowledge that better results can not be 
obtained. 

Another subject that I should like to speak of is the teaching 
of modern languages. I shall not, however, dwell on this. <A dis- 
couraged father said to me not long ago: “ What is the use of 
the school work in French? My daughter has studied this lan- 
guage for six years in school and positively all she knows today is 
that le [sic] chaise means the chair.” My own experience with my 
children was little, if any, more satisfactory. The results were 
disheartening. From what I have been able to learn I am con- 
vinced that one of the causes is the fact that the modern languages 
are not generally taken as seriously as the ancient. Being con- 
stantly impressed with the importance of ancient languages the 
boy relaxes when he takes up his modern languages, and in the 
end is much better informed in regard to the ancient than in re- 


gard to the modern. Here again the example of the gymnasium 
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may be instructive. In the course in the gymnasium special siress 
is laid on Latin. In the first two years eight hours a week are 
given to this study; in the next four years seven hours a week ; 
and in the last three years six hours a week. If Greek is chosen, 
six hours a week are given to it for the last six years of the course. 
But English may be substituted for Greek, in which case the same 
amount of time is allotted to it as would have been allotted to the 
Greek. All pupils are required to take French, and the time given 
to it is four hours a week in the third year of the gymnasium 
course. Then three hours a week for the next three years and 
two hours a week for the last three years. These statements do 
not of course show the relative importance attached to the ancient 
and modern languages by the teacher and pupils. The fact, how- 
ever, that as much time is given to English as to Greek is an indi- 
cation that it holds a high rank in the curriculum. When teachers 
and pupils in this country have learned more generally to treat 
the modern languages in the same way that they now treat the 
ancient, there will be less cause for complaint. In this connection 
[ ask the attention of all teachers to Dean Russell’s account, in 
the work from which I have already quoted, of the instruction in 
the modern languages in the Realschulen in Germany. So far 
as the work in this line in the gymnasium is concerned, he holds 
that it is neither better nor worse than the corresponding work in 
American high schools. He adds “It is an open question which 
party is most complimented by the comparison.” But he says 
“ Modern language instruction in the Real-schools is quite another 
thing. Here is life and vigor and ability—and, of course, most 
excellent results.” He tells of a visit to the Bockenheim Real- 
schule where he found boys of about 14 years of age who had been 
studying English two years, and who were able to speak English— 
precise and idiomatic English! “ They were perfectly at home in 
English so far as their studies had led them, and had no fear of 
conversation if restricted to their own vocabulary. And all this 
the result of two years of class instruction in English four hours 
a week!” TI have no desire to start up the old controversy on the 
best way to teach modern languages. I venture, however, to state 


that every teacher of these languages would be glad even at the 
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sacrifice of a little philology to be able to show results like those 
to which Mr Russell has testified. 

The teaching of the elements of science in our preparatory 
schools as now required by the colleges is another subject that 
needs looking into. Some, I fear, are inclined to blame science 
for the present condition of affairs in education. The new subjects 
that have claimed attention are scientific. It is the demand for 
these that is largely responsible for the complexity of the courses 
in the preparatory schools. It is true that these subjects have 
worked themselves more and more into the schools. There are those 
who would have us believe that they ought to take the place of 
some of the old-fashioned subjects that we of the older generation 
were brought up on. As for myself, though my life has been spent 
in teaching one of the sciences I must confess that for the purposes 
of education I attach great importance to the study of languages 
and mathematics. I believe that accuracy of thought, care in 
the use of language, the scholarly habit are at present more likely 
to be developed in school by the aid of these subjects than by 
the aid of scientific subjects, unless the science teachers in the 
schools are as careful in the use of language as the teachers of 
language and as accurate in their thought as the teachers of 
mathematics. Even if they were, I doubt whether with scientific 
subjects alone the desired results could be reached. But I do 
feel that our boys should have at least a glimpse of those things 
that are included under the head of natural science. Instruction 
in this line should, however, be elementary. As far as my obser- 
vation goes it indicates that too much is tried. Thoughts that 
are altogether too deep for beginners are presented to them and 
then the instruction becomes dogmatic and worse than useless. 
The fact is that many courses that are called scientific are not 
scientific at all, and this I believe to be as true of colleges as of 
schools. We should, as far as possible, give an idea of the 
scientific method. In an address on “ The Teaching of Scientific 
Method” by Prof. Henry E. Armstrong, he says, “ This title is 


chosen advisedly, in order to mark the contrast between the teach- 


ing of what is commonly called science and the teaching of 
scientific method: it is, I think, to the failure to discriminate 
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veen these that the delay in introducing experimental studies 


info schools generally at which we so bitterly complain is largely 
attributable.” Again he says: “ Modern subjects, especially ex- 
perimental science, have as yet barely obtained a foothold in our 
schools and their educational effect has been scarcely appreciable 
—nay, it is even said, probably with too much truth, that the 
results under our present—may I not say—want of system are 
inferior to those obtained in the purely classical days of yore 
when scholars’ efforts were less subdivided—when fewer subjects 
claimed their attention.” In the experimental sciences the great 
mistake that is made, as it seems to me, is in dealing with the 
subject too much from the point of view of the specialist. What 
we should like to have our children learn is the scientific way of 
thinking. It is simple, it is direct, it is helpful in every calling. 
For this purpose it is not necessary that they should become 
young chemists and physicists. Indeed this is impossible, and 
attempts in this direction are sure to fail. It is distressing to 
hear young pupils talking about the deepest conceptions of science 
in a familiar way. It reminds me of the 8 year old child in a 
primary school who one day startled her mother by this infor- 
mation: “ Today our teacher told us all about the nebular hypoth- 
esis, evolution, and the conservation of energy.” And yet this 
is no more absurd than much of that which we try to teach to 
young pupils. 

[ have recently been reading a little book by the great chemist 
van’t Hoff, probably the most brilliant chemist of the present day, 
one whose work has had a profound influence on the progress of 
chemistry during the past 25 years. There is in his book a pas- 
sage that is very suggestive. Let me read it to you; he says: “I 
remember very well that as a student I was never able to under- 
stand the real import of Avogadro’s law, and that I received 
the first glimpse of its bearing when I explained it in teaching 
and applied it in experiment.” Those of us who teach would do 
well to recall our own early experiences. If we could do so, we 
should, I am sure, often expect less of our pupils. In this con- 
nection the point that I would emphasize specially is the need 


of reforming the instruction in experimental science both in 
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school and college, of studying the problem with reference to the 
needs of the pupils, of learning, if possible, what the essential 
features of such courses should be, and of striving to eliminate 
those features that are not essential. This is, no doubt, a large 
problem and one that will call for painstaking investigation. A 
most suggestive book on this subject is Professor Armstrong’s 
The Teaching of Scientific Method from which I have already 
quoted. The conditions with which Professor Armstrong is bat- 
tling are those that exist in England which are by no means 
identical with our own. Nevertheless, there is much in his book 
that we may advantageously take to heart. The argument in 
favor of some training in the scientific method is well stated by 
Kingsley as quoted by Armstrong. He says: 

The first thing for a boy to learn, after obedience and morality, 
is a habit of observation—a habit of using his eves. It matters 
little what you use them on, provided you do use them. They say 
knowledge is power, and so it is. But only the knowledge which 
you get by observation. Many a man is very learned in books, 
and has read for years and years, and yet he is useless. He knows 
about all sorts of things, but he can’t do them. When you set 
him to do work he makes a mess of it. He is what you call a 
pedant, because he has not used his eyes and ears. . . Now, I 
don’t mean to undervalue book learning . . . But the great 
use Of a public school education to you is, not so much to teach 
you things as to teach you how to learn . . . And what does 
the art of learning consist in? First and foremost in the art 
of observing. That is the boy who uses his eyes best in his book 
and observes the words and letters of his lesson most accurately 
and carefully; that is the boy who learns his lesson best, I pre- 
sume . . . Therefore, I say, that everything which helps a 
boy’s powers of observation helps his power of learning; and I 
know from experience that nothing helps that so much as the 
study of the world about you. 

While the tendency to complexity of the curriculum appears 
to a large extent to be responsible for the present unsatisfactory 
condition of our educational work there is another tendency 
which will have to be watched. I mean the tendency to lengthen 
the vacations of our schools. In general terms it may be said 
that, while more and more is being required of boys for entrance 
to college, less time is given to the work. Here is another subject 


that I should like to have investigated. Such an investigation 
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may have been made, but, if so, I have failed to find the results. ———— 
The question is: Are the vacations of our preparatory schools 
erowing longer? I think they are but I may be wrong. I happen 
to know schools which have summer vacations of about three 
and a half months. From such observations as I have been able 
to make this is about the rule. Perhaps three months is nearer 
the truth. Now, is this necessary? It is not uninteresting to 
note that in the German Gymnasien the school year is 10 months 
with a few national and local holidays. Christmas, Easter, and 


summer vacations taken together amount to two months. Is it 





not true that the Christmas, Easter, and summer vacations of 
our preparatory schools amount more nearly to four months? 
Certainly this is true of a number of schools known to me. 


Assuming that the American boy spends as much time per day 





in school the difference in the vacations would in the school years 
amount to more than a year, so that at 18 the German boy would 
have been in school a year or a year and a half longer than the 
average American boy of the same age. But there is also a dif- 
ference in the time per day. In the German Gymnasium the 


time per day at school is about six full hours, not including 





singing and gymnastics which are regarded as recreation. Here 
again the German boy gains time. How much, it is impossible 
to say, even approximately, but it seems safe to say that by the 
time he is 18 the gain amounts to from six months to a year. 
He has also another advantage. His work is not interrupted for 





such long periods. He has time to refresh himself but he can 
not grow quite as rusty as he would with longer breaks. 

Mind you, I am not advocating a change in this respect. I 
should first like to have a better knowledge of the facts. It may 
be that the long vacations are necessary on the ground of health. 
Something might be learned on this point by observations on the 
health of boys in the same general localities, comparing those 


who have long vacations with those who have short ones. There 





are places where such studies could be made in a strictly scien- 
tic way. Here again the data at present available are insuffi- 
cient. My own observations lead me to think that those boys 


who have short vacations would make as good a showing on the 
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score of health as those with long vacations. If this be true, 
is it right to have such long vacations as those that are coming 
into vogue? If long vacations are more needed in this country 
than in Germany, then in the long run we are bound to lose in 
the competition with Germany in everything that calls for 
higher education. If the boys of one country can do more and 
better intellectual work in 20 years, than the boys of another 
country can do in 21 or 23 years, the intellectual outlook for 
the latter country is not bright. 

sut the facts may not be what I suppose them to be, and the 
thoughts I have indulged in may be of no value. If so the blame 
is yours. You should not have elected to the presidency of the 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools one who for 
years has had practically nothing to do with either college or 
preparatory school. Perhaps I have not done wisely to dwell 
on these commonplace matters, but again I can only say that 
it is the business of this association to deal with commonplace 
matters. It is not probable that any system of education could 
be devised that would give the desired results in all cases. No 
one expects this. It does, however, seem possible to improve on 
our present system, and we shall be the more likely to bring 
about improvement if we fairly face the problem, if we keep our 
minds fixed on the fundamental faults of our present system. 


Saturday morning, Nov. 28 


ATHLETICS IN THEIR MUTUAL RELATIONS TO SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 

Headmaster Endicott Peabody—I suspect that I was asked to 
speak on this subject because some years ago, on a public occasion, 
I quoted a friend of mine who spoke of football as being “ the 
most spiritual game on the face of the earth.” A Philadelphia 
paper took it up and asked if “the Reverend Peabody would 
kindly explain what he meant by saying that football is a spiritual 


game.” Now I am not prepared to explain, and I am not quite 
prepared to retract, though I did not make the statement as my 
own; it was a quotation from a friend. I am here to acknowledge 
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that as it is at present carried on, football hardly deserves the Athletics 


encomium. 

Several years ago I was a member of a volunteer committee 
which met to discuss football. We were all enthusiastic about 
the game, and we came to the conclusion that things were going 
pretty well. We appointed one of our number to draw up a report 
which should give an optimistic view of football. That autumn 
I happened to be abroad, and I saw in the papers that at the 
great game in New York there was an ambulance in attendance 
and the police warned players that if there were any gross assault, 
any act of undue violence, the offenders would be taken into 
custody. 

I had a somewhat similar experience again this year. As I 
thought over this subject some months ago, it seemed to me that 
things were going fairly well, that there had been a distinct 
change for good in the management of our athletics, but the re- 
ports of the autumn are disappointing. I won’t say discouraging— 
nothing discourages college or school men—but that certainly 
they are disappointing. I have come here today not to expound 
some philosophical doctrine concerning athletics nor to treat the 
matter scientifically in any way. I have come simply to state 
facts which have come to me from my personal experience or 
from what may fairly be considered trustworthy information ; 
I wish to lay them before you and to consider with you the mean- 
ing of them and what can be done in regard to them. 

I have come to this association because it seems to me that the 
association does things. I do not forget that through the per- 
sistent activity of this association the uniform examinations for 
the different colleges have been established, and it seems to me 
that in regard to athletics—and we will take football specially, 
as being typical of our athletics today—this association can do 
things, for things need to be done. 

First of all I think that we can agree, that athletics have 
brought vast benefit to this country. It has changed the contour 
of the young American. An English tailor told me that for some 


20 vears he had been in the habit of measuring Americans for 
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clothes, and he said, “ Fifteen or twenty years ago we used to 
find men flat-chested and large round the waist. We had, in 
fact, what we called the American figure; but,” he said, “ that is 
changed now; the men are large chested and smaller round the 
waist.” This was due in his opinion to athletics. There is more 
robust health in our colleges. ‘“ Why,” the captain of one of the 
university teams said to his squad, “it is such an honor to 
you men to be allowed a chance to represent your university that 
you ought to keep in training all the year round,” and some of the 
men who listened to him believed him, and carried it out. 

Now football develops splendid physical courage. Mr Roose- 
velt told me that when he was getting up the Rough Riders he 
was delighted to get men who had taken part in athletics in the 
universities—that they were the kind of men who made good 
soldiers. It develops a simplicity and hardness which is needed 
today to offset the softness and the luxury of modern life. As 
a schoolmaster I was compelled on one occasion to write a some- 
what definite letter to a parent. The boy who was sent for, came 
back to school. He confided to one of the masters that, ‘“ When 
papa received that letter he was all broken up and lav round 
on sofas all day.” 

It has valuable qualities for the training of the mind as well; 
it can no longer be described as I heard it described when I was 
a boy at school in England, as “ Kicking a piece of trumpery 


, 


leather between two wooden posts.” Today football is a highly 
developed game, a highly complicated game, and it requires mind 
in those who play it. It develops the memory. A boy has got 
to carry a lot of figures, and he must know them thoroughly. It 
develops quickness of judgment, and compels a boy to act on his 
judgement at once. It has a tendency to arouse the lethargic 
boy: a boy often wakes up in football, and shows the effect of the 
awakening in his studies. If, as some of our educators put it 
today, a thorough training is as good in one subject as another, 
training in football may perhaps later be accepted as one of the 
qualifications for admission to our universities. 

But it is in its moral aspects that football is specially 


valuable. The training in itself is admirable. Boys and 
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young men are full of redundant energy, and they need 
hard physical labor in order to turn that energy into the right 
channel; the suppression of it means moral evil. This boy 
who advised his hearers to go into training all the year round 
conferred an immense benefit on some of those who listened to 
him. They took his advice and their lives were straight in con- 
sequence. It supplies a healthy subject for conversation. If you 
live among boys or young men you get a bit tired of it sometimes; 
you have it at every meal, perhaps, but after all it is rather 
superior to the conversation of the ordinary table where you dis- 
cuss the limitations of your neighbors or the defects of the cook. 
The alternative with boys is not considering the ethical qualities 
of Shakspere or the political economy of the Japanese. I was 
told, for instance, of one university team that through the whole 
of their training—a long season’s training—there had not been 
said at the table anything that was not perfectly right—thor- 
oughly clean and right. At the end of a football season a young 
man came to me and said, “ Well, after associating with those 
men whom you have been playing with you come to the conclusion 
that they are a first rate lot of men.” 

Athletics teach the lesson of obedience which the conservative 
educator still considers necessary. You do not have to persuade 
a boy, to show him the reason for the whole thing, as some people 
would have you do today. The boy is told to do a thing and he 
does it. The unselfish element enters in. The boy is lost if he 
plays for himself; he has got to play for his side, and that loyalty 
to his side and loyalty to the institution may well be expected 
to grow into patriotism in its larger sense. A former dean of 
one of our universities has said that 25 years ago when he held 
the office of dean he used to dread the autumn term; the young 
men would go to town and come back in the evening uproarious 
and in bad condition, body and mind; and the authorities of the 
university had to interfere again and again. Now, he said, those 
same men work themselves tired at football and go off quietly 
to bed. Mr Briggs states that he was very much struck with 
the fact that the men who were elected presidents of the fresh- 
men classes were men of a distinctly high type. He said that 
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it seemed to him a very strange thing that when four or five 
hundred men get together they should select, after the first two 
or three months of college year, men of such excellence. The 
young man to whom he was speaking replied, “ That is true, but,” 
he said, “ you must remember that they are almost always foot- 
ball men, and when you play football with a man you find out 
the kind of stuff he is made of.” 

I believe that I may take it for granted that we agree that 
these athletics are of vast value to our institutions. We also 
agree, I take it, that there are certain reforms that are called 
for. There are great disadvantages in athletics as they are car- 
ried on today. First of all, physically, the training is overdone; 
it is too strenuous; it is ill judged. On a freshman team this 
year one of the members of the eleven lost 7 pounds in one week. 
That may have permanent effect on the boy’s constitution. It 
is driving him too hard. The danger is great. I do not mean 
the danger of breaking your leg, or breaking your arm—that is 
a comparatively slight thing; it mends itself fairly quickly in the 
case of young men or boys—but the danger of pulling a sinew or 
straining the back or sustaining some injury to the knee which 
a man may carry all through his life. 

The coaches are often indifferent to the future of men to whom 
they are teaching football. If there is only a small supply of 
available candidates they will nurse them, look after them care- 
fully, but if they have just as many as they want they look on 
them as some officers look on their soldiers—as food for powder. 
The modern Spartan mother is represented as bidding her son, 
who is off for the war, good-bye, and she says, “ Good-bye, my 
son; return with your shield, or on it, and thank goodness it 
is war and not football.” I do not believe that parents care to 
have their sons treated in the kind of way that they are often 
treated in university football squads. 

There is a great waste of time caused by football—directly, in 


preparing for the games. This is the sort of thing that goes on 
before an important match. In the morning the players form 
in the gymnasium to go through what they call a few lining-up 
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signals. The afternoon is devoted to the game—some two hours 





or two hours and a half spent on the field—and in the evening 
they will have a lecture on football; and it is hard to see where 
the opportunity for study comes in. Indirectly there is a good 
deal of time consumed in going off for matches away from home, 
when some days are spent in the country before the great matches 
and several days afterward in order to recover from their effects. 

The players are apt to dream of the game as they sit over 
their books. <A friend of mine, who is engaged in university 
work and has observed men a great deal, brought forward the 
instance of a boy in whom I was interested: “ You know,” he 
said, “that boy does as well when he is in training as when he 
has his entire time for his studies.” “And,” he added, “ this is 
a very unusual thing.” When it comes to such a point that a 
professor declares that the one thing that is real at the university 
is football, it seems to me that the time for action of some kind 
has come. 

But the really serious results which are more serious than 
those which I have pointed out are: first of all, publicity. The 
papers are filled with accounts of football players, their pictures, 
their idiosyncrasies. You speak of that and college men say, 
“Oh, those men don’t care anything about that, it doesn’t affect 
them in the least,” but vou find that they turn first of all to the 
football news, and specially to those portions which affect them- 
selves and read them most eagerly. This enters into school life 
as well. Some years ago I had occasion to object to the picture 
of some boys whom I was interested in appearing in the paper. 
The editor of the journal replied, “ Why, we are greatly aston- 
ished to get your letter. Almost all schools like to have their 
boys written up. It seems to us that your position is absolutely 
unreasonable.” 

The attendance at matches is altogether immoderate. I heard 
of an English woman who was asked if she could speak French 
and who replied, “Speak French, indeed! I should think not. 
I wouldn’t encourage the French to that extent.” That is 
the attitude which it seems to me that we should take toward 
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the public, that we should not consider the public at all, that 
we should look with surprise when they insist on thronging on 
the football ground, that we should make just as few arrange- 
ments for their comfort and convenience as we possibly can. It 
is monstrous to arrange a game with reference to the public, 
to make football a more open game because it will be more inter- 
esting to the spectators.’ The thoughts of these vast throngs 
must increase the excitement as a boy looks forward to the game 
and make the importance of it absolutely unreal. 

The effect on the multitude is unwholesome. They look on and 
smoke and shout and take their exercise vicariously and think 
they have been doing something. It reminds one of the Roman 
amphitheater. The cries, I should think, must have been verv 
similar in those early days: ‘“ Tear them up! kill them!” !. 
must react on people who shout in such fashion and specially on 
the fair sex. They become much more sanguinary than the 
brethren. 

The large gate receipts tend to increase extravagance. The 
money is easily made and lightly parted with. Jerseys and 
sweaters and boots and athletic paraphernalia generally are dis- 
tributed with a lavish hand. If a boy was paying for them out 
of his own purse he would not think of providing such an outfit 
as he gathers at the expense of the football fund. 

It seems to me that betting on these games is increasing. The 
quotations of the market and of the betting on the matches ap- 
pear side by side in the papers, and betting spoils athletics; 
there is no question about that. All these things—the betting, 
the extravagance, the hysterical excitement—bring tremendous 
pressure to bear on the men who are responsible for the games, 
specially on the captains of the teams. As a people we are far 
too eager to win. There are a certain number of people who 
have taken up the motto, L’Art pour L’Art. I wish those same 
people could be inoculated with the idea of sport for sport’s sake. 
We want to win, we Americans are made that way. We 
naturally play games in order to win, and when these other 
stimuli are added the college player is driven to the position that 


he must win, it doesn’t matter how he wins, but win he must. 
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Now if there is one quality that is needed in this country more 
than any other, it is common honesty. We are dishonest in our 
politics. This city is a standing proof, a shameful proof of it. 
We are dishonest in our business. The revelations of some of the 
trusts that are coming out today show that. We are dishonest 
in our work. I heard a young man say the other day “ The work 
of a university the first year is hard; after that you can buy a 
ereat deal of your work.” And now we are teaching boys to be 
dishonest in their play. Football is a splendid game for the 
temper, if you can keep your temper under the trying circum- 
stances of a match. It affords a grand training in honesty if you 
will play the game fairly. Even if a boy at times fails in the 
excitement of the game he may still get benefit from football, but 
if he be taught to play dishonestly, as college men are sometimes 
taught today, his moral nature must be injured. 

Unfairness shows itself first of all in the qualifying of the 
players. There are certain rules laid down governing the status 
of players. Again and again men present themselves knowing 
perfectly well that they are not qualified to play on the team but 
hoping that they may escape detection, and colleges oftentimes 
back them up. 

Then there is “ recruiting ” from the schools. Some years ago 
a voung man came to me and said that he would like to see a 
certain member of our school. I told him that if he wanted to 
talk to him about going to college the boy certainly would not 
be allowed to select his college with a view to athletics. “ Oh no,” 
he said, “we claim that we have just as broad a curriculum as 


5 


that of any other university,” but the words sounded foreign. 
He had just learned that by heart. What he was going to do 
was to get that boy if he could, by offering fair inducements or 
unfair inducements, to come to his university. This custom has 
descended to the schools. A boy wrote us acknowledging that 
he was extremely strong in certain lines of sport, asking what 
we would do for him if he would favor us by coming to our 
school. 

But the worst element is in the play itself. Men are taught, 


for instance, to hold in the center where the umpire practically 
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can not see them. I myself heard a coach giving that advice 
to one of my boys. When I raised an objection, the coach re- 
marked, “ You believe in honest athletics Doctor? Well, you 
are quite right.” I was told only this year that going out to 
play on a freshman team meant being sworn at and taught to 
play off side. The players do these things, they are taught to do 
them, and the crowd do their best to back them up and help them 
win the game by cheering so loud that the opponents can not 
hear the signals, or, in the case of baseball, they try to carry the 
other side off their feet by making them nervous by shouting. 
Those are some of the serious drawbacks to our athletics today. 
They exist. There must be some way out. You may try to stop 
the sport itself but you will not succeed, for football has come 
to stay. You may let the abuses wear themselves out. That is 
the recommendation of some people, but it will take a long time. 
Or, you can yourselves take a hand. Now it seems to me that 
the whole thing is absolutely simple. The Evening Post a year 
or two ago wrote to different schoolmasters and said, “ What 
is your idea of the best way of stopping cribbing?” It seemed 
to me perfectly plain that the answer was, not to allow it. It 
is entirely a question of emphasis. Ifa man is bound there shall 
be honesty in his school, if he is bound that there shall be honesty 
in his college, honesty comes. If you care, you know—if you 
know and care you bring about fairness. In the schools it seems 
to me a perfectly simple question. First of all the schoolmaster 
must know the captain of the team. He must impress on that 
boy that whatever result may come the one thing that is abso- 
Jutely essential is that he shall have an honest game, that he 
shall play fairly himself and make the others do so. He must 
know the coaches and insist that the coaches shall teach honesty. 
He knows the game or ought to know it and he can see whether 


it is played fairly or not. There is no reason why, because a 
man has got beyond a certain age he should not learn football, 
so that he can understand the game. I am told that President 
Hadley would make one of the best coaches in this country if 
he would give up time to it. It is simply a question of intelli- 
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, gence and of interest. If interest does not come naturally from Athletics 
liking the sport, it must be cultivated because this is a vital 
question in the management of schools and colleges. But the 
university is not a school. That is the answer that is always 
thrown back at one: “ You can not treat men as if they were 
boys.” No, but you legislate in regard to studies, you have hard 
and fast rules that the men have to observe. Robertson says that 
over the entvance of every university in a Christian land there 
ought to stand these words, “ We worship not Minerva but 


Christ.” By that he means that the first thing in any institution 





is character. Now if we believe that, if we believe that it is 
righteousness that exalts a university as much as a nation, then 
we are going to find some way of making use of this tremendous 
force which can be a force for righteousness, for clean living, for 





almost every kind of advantage for young men, instead of letting 
the abuses wear themselves out. You may make changes in the 
rules, if there are 60 rules you may change 59 of them and it 
won’t make much, if any difference; that is just dealing with the 
thing on the surface, it is a question of emphasis—of what the 
authorities of schools and of the colleges care for most. 

The secretary read the following letter from Prof. Thomas D. 
Wood: 


My pear Proressor AMES: I am very sorry that I shall be un- 
able to attend the meeting on Saturday and to take the small 
part in the discussion which has been assigned to me. ; 

I do not know what aspects of the question Mr Peabody will 
present in opening the discussion, but I venture to suggest to you 
in an informal way some of my convictions bearing on certain 
phases of this subject, which I had in mind for my paper. 

1 Athletics at the present time are taken too seriously in schools: 
and colleges by students, faculties and by the general public. 
This tendency may be combated to some extent by 

a The encouragement of all students to participate in games 
and outdoor sports; 

b Doing away with the gate receipts of the athletic contests ; 

ec The minimizing of many influences which tend to make ath- 

| letic sports too formal and artificial and, in effect, if not techni- 
cally, too professional in character. 

2 College and university athletics should be left as far as pos- 

sible to student and graduate control. The decisions regarding 
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physical qualifications for different sports; necessary scholarship 
requirements and the general character of the schedule of com- 
petitive contests should be made by officers of the institution. On 
the other hand, the supervision and control of athletics by the 
faculty in the secondary school should be much more paternal in 
character and should extend to most of the minor details. 

3 While there are many things to criticize in college athletics, 
there are conditions and tendencies in the secondary schools which 
seem even more serious; and some of these, at least, are due to 
imitation and adoption by the secondary schools of the athletic 
events and methods which are in vogue in colleges and universi- 
ties. This tendency to imitate, with its consequent evils, is ex- 
aggerated by the present attitude and relation of college athletes 
to the pupils of the schools; and the expectation on the part of 
the former that the latter—the school boys—will get a thorough 
preliminary training, before they enter college, in the very games 
and events in which they are expected to excel later. 

4 The best athletic training for secondary school students with 
reference to present and future achievements is participation in 
the exercises and games for which they are prepared by age and 
individual condition. 

5 Careful attention should be given to the selection of games 
and sports which are adapted to the immature pupils of the sec- 
ondary school according to age and stage of development. Foot- 
ball as played under the present rules is too severe for all but a 
very small number of boys in secondary schools and should not 
be played in such institutions unless the game is very much modi- 
fied. Most of the serious injuries caused by football occur in 
boys of the secondary school age. At this age bones, ligaments, 
joints, and the heart and the nervous system particularly, have 
not the necessary strength and endurance for this game. For 
similar reasons some of the athletic events practiced on track and 
field in the secondary schools and copied from those in use in 
the colleges are too severe. Prominent among these are the en- 
durance runs and the use of too heavy weights; for illustration, 
in hammer-throwing and shot-putting. 

6 Athletics in the secondary schools should be under more care- 
ful medical supervision and control even than in the colleges and 
universities. 

I should be very glad if there is an opportunity to have some of 
these points discussed by the association. Expressing again my 
regret that I can not be present at the meeting, I am, 

Yours very sincerely 
THomas D. Woop 





The chairman—Dr Meylan, who is director of the gymnasium at 


Columbia, has consented to take Dr Wood’s place on the program. 
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Dr George L. Meylan—J/r President: I have not quite promised 
to take Dr Wood’s place. As I was leaving the city two or three 
days ago I was asked to take an informal part in this discussion. 
[ returned only about an hour ago and have been traveling all 
the time, so I have no paper to give you, but will be very glad 
to present a few points which I have observed in my experience 
with athletics. 

I am very glad in the first place that this topic was put on 
the program in a meeting of this kind. I think that the time 
has come when the presidents of colleges, the principals of 
schools, and the teachers, should take more interest in the super- 
vision of athletics than they have in the past. I think much of 
the trouble that we have now—many of the abuses we have—are 
undoubtedly due to the indifference on the part of teachers and 
principals. As has been well said this morning, there are many 
advantages to be derived from athletic sports. One that I would 
emphasize is the opportunity we have in all outdoor sports to 
develop vitality and endurance in boys and young men. 

Gymnastics—what we usually call formal gymnastics—gives 
an opportunity to direct the growth and development of boys, to 
correct physical defects and bring about harmonious muscular 
development; but gymnastics will not give the vitality to the 
heart, the lungs and other vital organs, that we get from foot- 
ball, running, hockey and other outdoor sports. 

Then, as has been well said, the moral training is one of the 
advantages of athletics. Physical courage, self-control, the will- 
ingness to submit to the will of the captain, the training to act 
in concerted action with others as on a football team: these 
things do not result from any other form of physical training 
except athletic contests, and particularly team contests. 

3ut I am more interested in the other side of the question; 
that is, the abuses, and some of the things we may do to correct 
them. The point has been made this morning that boys get too 
much work in their athletics; I think that this is a very im- 
portant point. In colleges, particularly on the football teams 
and also to some extent on the track teams the coaches in their 
endeavor to teach the game of football or to teach the style of 
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running or throwing the hammer require altogether too much 
work, so that in their efforts to teach the fine points of the game 
or the event, they overwork the men to the extent that in many 
instances I am sure they get not nearly as good results as if 
the men knew perhaps a little less of the fine points but were 
in better physical condition. I heard only two days ago of a 
team that this year practised football only three days a week 
and played only one match a week and the practice lasted only 
an hour and a half each day. Do you know that that is just 
about one half the amount of work that is usually given to a 
college football team; and yet this team has had, as far as I 
can judge, the most successful season of any team in its class, 
and I think it is largely due to the fact that the men were all 
the time, before and after the game, and at the end of the season, 
in first-class physical condition. This point is particularly im- 
portant in secondary schools, because the coaches who have 
charge of the teams in secondary schools are usually excollege 
athletes who are accustomed to this large amount of work, 
usually not men trained in physiology and hygiene, and they 
believe that it is essential to give as much work, as much prac- 
tice to the school boys as is given to the college men. They 
reason that if a little practice is good, more is better, and in 
their endeavor to get much practice, they overwork the boys. 
But physiologists tell us that the vital organs of the body, par- 
ticularly the heart and lungs, are much smaller in proportion 
to the body weight at 14 or 15 years of age than at maturity 
or at 20 to 25. They even tell us that the weight of the heart 
doubles during the period of puberty, and that the blood pressure 
increases to a large extent. We can see readily that over- 
exercise during this period when the heart is very small in 
proportion to the size of the body will tend to strain that heart 
very much sooner than it would four, five, or six years later, 
when it has reached its full size. I knew last year of a football 
team in a secondary school that practised three days a week 
for two to three hours and then played three match games a 


week all through the season, and that school numbered only 
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about 45 to 50 students so that when a boy was injured they had Athletics 


no substitute to put in his place and he had to play crippled or 
not. I happened to be in close touch with some of the boys and 
had a chance to examine them at the end of the season. I feel 
convinced that three of them were permanently injured as a 
result of that season of football. That may be an extreme case, 
but it is a case that I know of personally, and I know from 
observation and what I have heard from others that this thing 
is done to a great extent in many of the schools, and particularly 
in the public high schools. The athletics in public high schools 
are very much neglected; it seems to be nobody’s business to 
look after them; the boys do not have sufficient money to engage 
a medical adviser, a coach, and a trainer; they do their own 
training and have to get a cheap coach, who usually will over- 
work the men and in many cases will teach them all sorts of bad 
habits—use whisky and other drugs to stimulate the men on the 
field; bad language on the field and all sorts of things that are 
rare on the college team or in the private school team but are 
very often found in high school teams. Athletics are in most 
cases well regulated in private boarding schools. 

The question was raised last year whether or not athletics 
could be regulated in the public high schools, and a lawyer said 
that it was doubtful if the principal of a public high school 
could legally exercise any authority over the athletics of the 
school, because the athletics are usually done outside the school 
hours and his authority over the students did not extend outside 
of school hours, and there, I think, is a very serious problem in 
secondary school athletics. 

The spectacular side of athletics. Under that we may include, 
I think, most of the evils, and as I was thinking this morning of 
the many commercial interests that are bound up in fostering the 
spectacular side of athletics I made a list of six or eight and I 
felt sure there were a good many others. It occurred to me that 
really all these interests were bound together in a sort of trust 
to stimulate this spectacular side, and as Mr Peabody said, it 
is impossible to stop it. When we think of the tremendous re- 
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turns to the railroad corporations, the street railways, the news- 
papers, the hotels and many other commercial interests involved 
in these large, spectacular contests, when we think that all these 
interests are working together to stimulate these big contests, 
it is very difficult as schools or as individuals or associations 
to stem that tide. -I sometimes think that the only remedy will 
come when, as has been suggested, these things go so far that they 
will destroy themselves as did the athletics of Rome. 

It is more difficult to suggest remedies than to point out the 
difficulties, but I do believe that much can be done by such as- 
sociations as this taking up these problems and discussing them, 
and by the individual members going back to their schools and 
fostering those principles which have been so well presented 
here this morning: honesty in athletics, having sports for sport's 
sake, and doing everything in our power to minimize the spec- 
tacular side of athletics. Furthermore, I believe that in 
secondary schools, particularly, some provision should be made to 
give medical supervision to the boys before they go into athletics 
and during the season, and many of the sports should be modi- 
fied for secondary schools. I am convinced that two 35 minute 
periods in football and two 20 minute halves of basketball as 
plaved is altogether too much work for schoolboys. The length 
of halves should not conform to the rules made for college men 
but should be adapted to the strength of schoolboys. I know 
personally three young men who died within three years in New 
England as the direct result of too much basketball, and they 
were young men between 18 and 22 years of age who could better 
stand the violent game than boys in secondary schools; and vet 
most of our high schools today have teams that practise all the 
afternoon till they are exhausted; and they will play two 20 
minute halves, just the same as grown up young men. Then in 
our track athletics I believe that the half mile and mile run 
should be dropped from the list of events for secondary schools, 
and only those events and games should be used which do not 
overtax the strength of growing boys. Then again as suggested in 


Dr Wood’s letter concerning the weights of shot and hammer, the 
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high school boys wish to compare their records with those of the 
colleges, and so they use the 16 pound shot and the 16 pound 
hammer. As a matter of fact there are not 5 per cent of the 
students in any secondary school who are heavy enough to even 
handle a 16 pound shot or hammer, not to speak of throwing it 
properly; they should have weights adapted to their own body 
weight—these should be 8, 10 or 12 pounds. 

Many modifications could be made if only the secondary 
schools did not try to imitate the athletics of the colleges. I 
think that concerted action on the part of all those who are 
interested might bring at least some improvement in the present 
condition and minimize the evils, which are getting worse every 
year, and I am sure are injuring many boys. We are getting to 
the point where we may seriously ask the question, do the ad- 
vantages from athletics more than make up for the disadvantages? 

Charles E. Hammett—The prominent part which athletics, in 
some form or other, play in the lives of schoolboys and college 
men, a prominence increasing every year, renders this discussion 
timely, particularly as at present the position they should occupy 
in the curriculum of pedagogy has not been clearly defined. 

Athletics stand in a different relation to the school than to the 
college. The years a boy spends in school largely determine his 
tastes and his character. He is in a more distinctly formative 
stage than in college, which he enters with character lines pretty 
well defined. In school, athletics profoundly influence the forma- 
tion of character traits; in college they are apt to be the further 
development of tastes already formed. In school the extravagant 
development of athletics is rarely seen, and professionalism 
practically unknown; in college both evils exist. 

In the majority of our schools and colleges athletics flourish 
today because they satisfy an instinct implanted in the heart of 
every healthy boy, rather than because they have been encouraged 
as a recognized part of the curriculum. This condition carries 
with it an evil and a danger: an evil in that they are managed 
by immature persons without regard to their general effect on 
the life of the school or college, and a danger in that such being 
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the case, and appealing as they do to a basal instinct in the 
pupils and in the general public, they may dominate an institu- 
tion and react injuriously on its academic life. 

It is important therefore to arrive at a clear conception of the 
relations which athletics should sustain to schools and colleges. 
Shall they be regarded as a reluctant concession to immature 
youth, permitted as a necessary evil, and supervised in a semi- 
hostile or indifferent spirit, or shall they be recognized as an 
integral part of the curriculum and administered as such? 

So long as the first course is pursued, just so long will athletics, 
lacking the dignity which recognized standing and direct faculty 
supervision would give them, be debased by professionalism and 
other evils, just so long will its standards be subject to criticism. 
I advocate the recognition of athletics as an integral part of 
the curriculum of pedagogy not primarily because such a step 
would tend to raise iis standards and prevent professionalism, 
but because I believe its intrinsic worth entitles it to such recog- 
nition. If by our educational methods we aim not only to de- 
velop the mental faculties, but to add to a highly cultivated mind 
a virile, aggressive manhood; if it is our endeavor to produce men 
“with all their powers and faculties fully developed, capable at 
once of acquiring knowledge and applying it, clean and whole- 
some in habit, strong and shapely in body,” we have in properly 
supervised athletics a most valuable aid. England and Germany 
are the leading nations of Europe and they give more time and 
care to the physical training of their vouth than all others, the 
former by its athletics, the latter in its gymnastics. The Greeks 
gave as much time to the physical training of the vouth as to all 
other branches of his education. No one would seriously propose 
such a course today, but there are probably few who have sympa- 
thetically followed the young student in his athletic sports who 
would hesitate to affirm that they have strengthened his character 
for the contest of life. My experience has been principally with 
schoolboys and I can recall scarcely an instance, in 10 years, in 


which the boy has not been greatly improved, in character and in 


physique, by the tests which he has undergone in training. On 
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the contrary I have observed with keen pleasure the eradication 
of vicious characteristics under the stern criticism of fellow- 
athletes, and the gradual development of manly traits of char- 
acter. Not only this, but in many instances I have seen indiffer- 
ent students, successful on the field, stimulated to fresh effort at 
their studies by their athletic triumphs. 

lor these reasons I believe that athletics should receive official 
recognition as an integral part of the curriculum of secondary 
schools, and be taught with the same care that is given any other 
branch. If this is done the boy will enter college with a taste 
for athletic sports and games, which should there be recognized 
as a natural feature of college life and encouraged as a valuable 
adjunct in the training of college men. In the secondary school 
they should be a part of the curriculum; in the college a prom- 
inent feature, participation in which is optional. Such recogni- 
tion, involving as it does direct faculty supervision, would in- 
vest the subject with dignitv and assure its conduct in har- 
monious relation to the other activities of an institution. 

With athletics in this relation to schools and colleges their 
regulation would be attended with few difficulties. In college, 
direct faculty supervision, a time limit attendance rule and a 
rigidly enforced scholarship standard would ensure their purity, 
and the appointment of a faculty director of athletics whose duty 
it would be to organize and supervise the sports and games of the 
great number of students who can not make the college teams 
would secure to the latter a measure of the valuable training 
received by the varsity man, result in a much more general par- 
ticipation in the sports and games and have a profound influence 
on the life of the institution. At the present time athletics, 
though a prominent feature of college life are not actively par- 
ticipated in by the mass of the students, and consequently do not 
exert the beneficent influence on the character and physique of 
the student body as a whole that would result from their organ- 
ized and intelligent cultivation. The college student has such a 
large measure of freedom and so many varied interests that un- 
less he has acquired a taste for athletics as a schoolboy, or is one 
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of the few who can make the varsity, his participation in athletics 
is confined to watching the teams from the side lines or to betting 
on the games, and the most he gets out of it is the development 
of greater loyalty to his alma mater and deeper class enthusiasin. 
The potential benefits of athletics are too great to be neglected, 
and there should be a member of the faculty to organize and 
supervise the sports of the great number of college men who at 
present take no active part in athletic exercises. 

In secondary schools the situation is similar in some respects 
though different in others: similar in that there also the majority 
of the pupils take no regular active part in athletics; different 
in that the faculty is more directly responsible for the pupil's 
use of his time and for the general development of his abilities 
and of his character, and must therefore map out his work and 
see that it is done. In school, when lessons are over the mass 
of the pupils either lounge in their rooms, go to their homes, 
watch the teams from the side lines or tax a tired brain with 
fresh labor when they should be out in the open recruiting their 
physical forces. For this there is a twofold reason: first, only 
a few, comparatively speaking, can make the school teams, and 
the others, perceiving they have no chance for athletic honors, 
take no active part in the games; secondly, the majority of the 
pupils do not participate actively and regularly in athletics 
because they are not taught athletics, as they are taught science, 
mathematics or the languages. A coach is perhaps provided for 
the school team; the other boys are left to shift for themselves. 
The average boy lacks initiative; he will take hold of anything 
under a leader whom he likes, but left to himself will do little 
or nothing in the way of organized sport or work. Give the boys 
a leader, either from their own number, or preferably a member 
of the faculty, and they will turn out with alacrity. I know this 
to be true for I have tried it. Let it be understood that athletics 
will be taught as any other branch is taught. Assign the junior 
members of the faculty squads in baseball, football, track ath- 
letics, tennis etc. Have as younger members of the faculty men 


who can come in touch with the boys in things the boys have at 
heart, and who are willing to do it—men who can teach Greek, 
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Latin or mathematics in the classroom and afterward spend an 
hour a day coaching a squad in some branch of athletics. Ina 
short time nearly every pupil will be interested in some sport or 
game, and not only this, but the classroom relations between 
teacher and pupil will be of the most helpful kind: the teacher 
will be regarded as a leader and friend and not as a master, 
whom every boy feels it his privilege and duty to outwit. Nor 
does such a course imply that a man’s athletic ability should be 
the first consideration in his selection as a teacher—that would 
be fatal. There are good all-round men graduating from the col- 
leges every year, men whose memory as teachers would long be 
green in the hearts of their pupils, men whose influence would 
be helpful, stimulating and uplifting, men who make for 
character. 

The method proposed will interest and employ 90¢ of the boys, 
but there will always be a few who are lazy or indifferent. These 
should be required to participate regularly in athletic sports. 
The aim should be to conduct athletics along lines that will lead 
every pupil to consider them an integral part of his school work 
and enable him to form a just estimate of their value in com- 
parison with other school interests, instead of either considering 
them of paramount importance or regarding them with indiffer- 
ence. We have introduced this fall at the Tome Institute a 
plan that is securing admirable results. One day a week is ap- 
pointed for tennis, one for cross country running, two for foot- 
ball signals with the privilege of a scrimmage, two for kicking 
and catching football, and a member of the faculty is on hand 
each day to take charge of the coaching. Every boarding pupil 
must practice three days of the six, and may select from these 
subjects. He may have tennis one day, football another and 
cross country running another, or he may elect to give all three 
days to football. We find that the pupils eventually take a liking 
to one or two sports and engage in them not only on the required 
days but on the free days as well, to their great physical benefit. 
Latent ability along certain lines, entirely unsuspected by the 
pupil himself, is revealed, and the boy becomes first interested, 
then enthusiastic. 
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There is something for everybody every day, something in which 
the stimulus of prizes is absent, but which is followed because it 
gives pleasure and satisfaction to the pupil. Under the coaching 
of the faculty member the boy makes progress week by week, 
progress that he can see with his own eyes, and he is correspond- 
ingly pleased and interested. We furnish plenty of footballs 
and our campus is filled every day with boys kicking and catch- 
ing, and whereas at the beginning of the season not half a dozen 
boys could drop kick from the 20 yard line, today a fourth of the 
school can do it, and many from 30 and 35 yards. The boys are 
interested and enthusiastic, it is a pleasant and healthful exer- 
cise, partaking largely of the element of play, absolutely free 
from danger and admirable from a physiological point of view. 

To sum up—the ideal method of education is one that will 
produce men with all their powers and faculties fully developed; 
that will add to a highly cultivated mind, a virile, aggressive 
manhood. Athletics are a valuable agent in securing this devel- 
opment, and in secondary schools should be recognized as an 
integral part of the curriculum, in college as a prominent and 
natural feature. Such recognition will raise their tone, invest 
them with dignity, improve the classroom relations between 
teacher and pupil, and assure the conduct of athletic games in 
harmony with the academic life of the school or college. They 
should be so organized that all schoolboys and a large percentage 
of college men will participate actively in them, and so directed 
that they will be pursued for the pleasure and development they 
afford rather than as a means to a relatively unimportant end— 
athletic honors. These ends can be obtained by faculty coopera- 
tion and leadership. 

General discussion 

Thompson H. Landon—Mr Peabody covered so much ground, 
and so fully, that really—touching all points as he did—what 
has followed has tended to the strengthening or weakening of 
what he said, and what I am about to say is meant mainly to 
strengthen some of the points that were made by him. Among 
those that were touched on was the effect of the football on the 


morale of the college or the university, and on that score I have 
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an experience that enables me to make a point to strengthen Athletics 
what was said by Mr Peabody. In the year 1902, on my return 
to my old college to the 50th anniversary of my graduation, I was 
assigned on the second day to respond to the toast, Fifty Years 
Ago, and it led me to make an inquiry as to the general character 
of the life of the student 50 years ago (in my day) and at the 
present time. I will not detain you with any details of what 
inquiries | made or how I made them, but I was obliged, in all 
candor, to state in my address on that occasion that the tone of 
morals and the character of the habits of students at the present 
time were far above—in real elements of excellence—far above 
the quality of the time of 50 years ago, and I believe it to be true. 
There is less drinking, less carousing, less hazing and other forms 
of abominations now than in my day, and I was led to say (and 
I believe it to be true) that a great deal of that is due, not to 
any increase of piety in the professors, but largely to the practice 
of the ball games of the present time, specially football; that it 
enabled the boys to throw off an amount of steam and force and 
excitability in a legitimate way which in my day was expended 
in illegitimate and unmanly ways, and ways of a bad moral 
influence. 

On the other hand there was another touch made by Mr Pea- 
body that was only incidentally alluded to, but I think it worthy 
of being dwelt on and being emphasized, and that is, the influ- 
ence of the present custom of football with large bodies of specta- 
tors, on the “ fair sex,’ so called and rightly so called. These 
are the days of coeducation; our colleges and our schools are 
admitting women—girls and women to their curriculums and in 
their school and college life they are increasingly attending 
these ball games. Whoever has attended any of these larger 
games must have noticed that the grand stands and the whole 
amphitheater are filled with women. I presume a large majority 
in attendance are women 





a good many of them in attendance at 
the schools. Now I believe, Mr President, that what they see 
and hear and take part in on those occasions is having a de- 
moralizing influence on the rising generation of girls and young 


women in this respect; it takes away their tenderness, their 
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sympathy, their carefulness and sensitiveness to pain and suffer- 
ing. I was right in the midst of a circle, a large bevy, of young 
girls at one of the great games on Princeton field not long ago, 
and on the field a man was cut down and laid prone. The dis- 
tance was considerable; he lay perfectly still. No one knew as 
a matter of fact whether he was dead or alive. And yet there 
was a bevy of young ladies that looked as much like angels as 
women generally do, everything about them indicated that sort 
of disposition that we associate with the angelic, but what! In 
a very few moments I saw one of the most angelic looking among 
them all and heard her say—there the fellow lay still as death, 
and she said “O pshaw! Why don’t they take him away and let 
the game go on?” 

Now there! That is one instance, you may say, but I believe 
there are other cases that are easy to be seen where the women 
of this present generation are losing their old, tender compassion- 
ate womanlike way and are getting nearer and nearer into the 
likeness of men. The Lord never meant that men and women 
should be alike; there should be marked differences, and our sys- 
tems of education are gradually getting them more and more 
like in disposition as well as in dress and other such matters. 
Time is up and I stop. 

Prof. Marston T. Bogert—The responsibility for the present con- 
dition of college athletics has been laid by some at the door of the 
president, and by others at that of the faculty. To my mind, 
however, the most potent factor today in shaping the character 
of our college athletics is the attitude of our alumni, and to them 
belongs, therefore, a large measure of the responsibility. Faculty 
committees do not deal solely with the students, they must also 
consider the attitude of the alumni. Cooperation on the part of 
the alumni greatly simplifies the work of the faculty committee; 
opposition from the alumni may immeasurably increase its diffi- 
culties. 

There is something radically wrong in the nature of the train- 
ing, when a spirit is developed among the men which leads them 
to believe that their competitors do not play the game fairly, and 


that they themselves, therefore, should not be over particular. It 
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is the same spirit which leads to “slugging” when the referee’s Athletics 
back is turned, to concerted attempts to so seriously injure a 

good man on the opposing team that he will be forced to with- 

draw, which spikes a man when he is down, and the like. No one 

will contend that such work developes a noble or truly courageous 

tvpe of man. Fortunately such things do not often occur and the 

alumni can do more than any one else to stop them altogether. It 

is to be hoped that the time will soon come when suspicion of 
opponents will disappear entirely, and sport will be conducted 

more for its own sake and less for the gate receipts. 

The regulation of athletics at Columbia is similar to that sug- 
gested by Dr Hammett; questions of physical fitness are deter- 
mined by the director of the gymnasium; questions of scholastic 
standing by the faculty committee; all other questions, by a com- 
mittee composed jointly of alumni and students. 

Miss Mary B. Hervey—I have listened with some interest to hear 
the question of athletics for girls discussed. When the prominent 
women’s colleges and the high and normal schools of our country 
are devoting so much time to athletics, the question comes to be 
one of vital importance. Contrary to the experience of others in 
public high schools, we have been able absolutely to supervise and 
control athletic practice, permitting no girl to take part in basket- 
ball play (we have no opportunity for other forms of athletics) 
without an examination by a physician who is thoroughly com- 
petent to judge a girl’s fitness for violent exercise. Some girls are 
thrown out altogether; some are able to play four or five minutes 
without rest: some, 10 or 15, but for the average girl, a longer 
time than 15 minutes seems to me to be a tax on her vitality. In 
many schools girls are allowed and urged to play every day two 
20 minute halves. In watching girls who have been subjected to 
such violent play I have found that they were in a worse condi- 
tion at the end of the season than at the beginning. 

I should like very much to hear from others on the subject of 
athletics for girls. 

Pres. Joseph H. Apple—I was glad to hear from the last speaker 
that the fair sex were not to be taught athletics at the side 
lines only, where there is a belief that they too often occupy a 
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rather unenviable position. I have been caused to speak of this 
subject of athletics by having shared in my own college days 
in the milder athletics of 20 years ago. I was once challenged 
by the remark of a friend who said to me. “I should not like 
to be the head of a girls school, because I would find it difficult 
to identify the work of the school with the ideals to be held up 
in later life.” Granting the difficulty, I set myself to consider 
a little more carefully how in the field of athletics the relation 
of the training of the girl to the ideals that the girls school or 
the college for women held up might be maintained. The prin- 
cipal of a girls school once said to me that boys enter into com- 
petitive games and forget the results an hour after, but.a girl 
will remember them the remainder of her course and possibly 
longer than that. I again agreed with the first contention, but 
it seems to me that it gives the key to the other problem. The 
training of girls should be undertaken with an earnest endeavor 
to find a game that shall train the will, the control of the temper, 
and to give her all of that which the boy gets in the team playing, 
for his team, not for himself, playing against the opposing team 
for good sport, not merely to win the game or to add to the glory 
of his college. As a result of some investigation, made in Eng- 
land the summer before last, it seemed to me that English girls 
have the advantage of our American girls in the matter of physi- 
cal training, and I looked for that game which would seem to 
me to give the desired result, and I think I have found it. I 
find in the game of English field hockey—not bearing any rela- 
tion to the American game played by the boys on the ice, but in 
the game of English field hockey, played by 11 opposing players 
on each side, on a field resembling in size and shape the football 
field—a game for girls to play which will develop the team spirit, 
will control and test the temper in playing with an opposing 
team, and develop those qualities of self control which the woman 
needs in later life, just as much and possibly more than the 
man does. Hockey is played not like football; in that there is 
no rough, personal competition encountered; there is the con- 


trolling of the will in that the player should play her position, 
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and the positions so vary that we have some of the most anaemic 
girls of our institution playing the minor positions of the hockey 
field and getting a half an hour or more of the vigorous exercise 
in the open air instead of the prosaic walk which was all we 
could get them to take before, and we have discovered that it is 
developing very nicely that consideration for the opposing player 
and the opposing team. 

Just one instance, and I will close. We have on our team a 
vice president of the Young Women’s Christian Association. She 
manifested a temper not under control, and in leaving the field 
after a match game there were remarks among the groups of 
players that it was really too bad that Miss So-and-so should 
develop such a temper and should play the game unfairly. Miss 
So-and-so heard some of these things, and I can venture the asser- 
tion that she is making more of an effort throughout her play on 
the field to control that temper and to be a worthy vice president 
of the Christian Association than could have been accomplished 
in any other way, because the competitive game which she is 
now engaging in has revealed to her own consternation the con- 
dition of the temper, and she is making the effort to play against 
the opposing player fairly—to play the game for her team and for 
good sport, instead of playing merely to win. She has before her 
the ideal of her position in the Christian Association and she is 
making an effort through the game to learn to control that temper 
and to bring herself under a control that she will remember long 
years after she has left college. 

I would suggest to you to invest 10 cents in a copy of Field 
Hockey for Women, published by Spalding & Co. We were told 
that we could not introduce the game without a professional 
eoach at the rate of $10 a day; we introduced the game and are 
playing it successfully for the second season at the expense of 
10 cents, and a stick, which each girl buys for $1.50; the other 
expenses are practically inconsiderable. 

Miss Mary Sicard Jenkins—I should like to say one word in re- 
gard to my experience of athletics in a girls preparatory school. 
[ have found them an invaluable aid in training girls to think 


quickly, keep their tempers, retain a courteous manner under try- 
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ing circumstances and take defeat as one should take it not only 
in one’s school days, but through life. The girl who can think 
quickly and accurately enough to fence well, can think quickly 
and accurately enough to do good work in original geometry. The 
girl who can keep her head in the basketball field and who does 
not make a wild throw, whatever the temptation, is the girl who 
can keep her head in a written examination and do justice to her 
own powers even under stress; but far more important than these 
things, it seems to me, is the ethical side, and the relation of the 
school to the college in athletic work. 

The girl who from the time she was 12 has played side center 
in basketball has learned, long before she comes to college age, 
that every mistake she makes, every false step she takes, will have 
its own disastrous consequences, and that these are her fault 
alone. She has learned that the ruling of an umpire is to be taken 
absolutely and without complaint. The captain of the basketball 
team, if she stands in the proper relation to the head of the 
school (and it is entirely the fault of the head of the school if 
she does not) has learned to go into a match game with the feel- 
ing, “ I hope we shall win, but the chief thing I have to do today 
is to see that my team does the school credit, that we play a fair, 
clean, good game, and that every one of the girls who is watching 
here today has the attitude which we wish our school to bear 
toward our competitors.” It is easy to breathe that spirit into 
girls between 14 and 18, the time at which they are in the prepara- 
tory school. If such a spirit is present and if it has been a power 
in the life of the schoolgirl for four years, there will be no danger, 
when she comes to college, of her attitude toward athletics, or 
toward authority. 

Some four years ago our school team played a game in which 


there was a strong feeling of rivalry. The game was close; the 
ruling was always against us at critical points; and there was 
no room for doubt—in the minds of the girls, at least—that the 
thing had not been fair. At the close, the 16 year old captain 
called the team about her (somewhat afraid of what might hap- 
pen) ; cheered for the opponents, led her girls to the dressing 
room and said with rather a white face, “ Girls, remember that 
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while we are the guests of this school there is not to be a word of 
criticism from any one. When we go back on Monday say: ‘ The 
score was 7 to 6 against us’; that is every word that is to be said 
about this game.” I am glad to say that this has become a tradi- 
tion to be lived up to, and has done more for the spirit and tone 
of the school than could, I believe, have been accomplished in any 
other way. 

Prin. Virgil Prettyman—TI wish to offer a slight contribution in 
the shape of a few regulations in force in the Horace Mann High 
School which have put athletics on a fairly satisfactory basis 
there. 

1 No pupil is allowed to represent the school on any athletic 
team whose work in a single subject is unsatisfactory. 

2 Every man on the school force who acts as coach of any ath- 
letic team is, first of all, a regular teacher. My football coach at 
present is one of my Latin teachers. 

3 At every game the officials must be men, not boys—prefer- 
ably members of the teaching staff. 

4 There is no charge made for admission to any game. 

5 During the football season the practice is limited to one hour 
a day for four or five days a week; only one game a week in any 
line of athletics is allowed; that game must be on Friday or Sat- 
urday—no midweek games are allowed, simply for the reason that 
the boys who play the games can not do their work next day and 
the pupils who witness the game are in no state of mind to make 
proper preparation. 

Inspector E. W. Lyttle—I should like to inquire who are the com- 
mittee on resolutions before the association ? 

The secretary—There is no standing committee. 

E. W. Lyttle—This is a very vital question, particularly to the 
publie high schools. The laws of the State of New York are such, 
or the decisions of our State Superintendents of Public Instruc- 
tion which interpret in large part the school laws have been such, 
that many high school principals in the State of New York doubt 
whether they have authority over a student off the school grounds, 
whether they can legally control students in their athletics. It 
is a very vital question, of course, to our high school principals, 
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some of whom would gladly encourage athletics except that they 
feel that the evils under these conditions are greater than the 
benefits. I should like to offer the following resolution as the 
sense of this meeting if it should prove to be so: “ Resolved, That 
athletics should be an integral part of secondary education, pro- 
vided that they be under competent medical supervision ; and pro- 
vided also that in their business management they be fully sub- 
ject to school authority.” 

Prin. Charles D. Larkins—There is just enough of old New Eng- 
land blood in my veins to make me often feel inclined to strike 
a trial balance, and in this matter of football it seems to me 
that we need, right here and now, a trial balance. I feel that par- 
ticularly this fall. 

We have heard here this morning the good points of the game 
presented; we have heard that it trains boys intellectually, to 
be quick in setting their motor forces in action and to act accur- 
ately and promptly. We have heard that it charges the memory 
with a tremendous number of numerical signals. That might be 
gotten, though, by committing to memory all the numbers on the 
street. We have heard that it gives boys tremendous physical 
courage. That is quite true. It seems to me that the greatest 


good of football—and I am a firm believer in football under 





right conditions—lies in teaching a boy to take hard knocks 
right and left with the utmost physical courage. But that can be 
done in another way. A safer way is to try prize fighting. The 
prize fighter gets precisely that quality. There is another thing 
it gives to a boy—tremendous muscular training; and still an- 
other thing that is very desirable, tremendous loyalty to his 
school. It gives the American boy a tendency to feel as the 
English boy feels toward his public school—a desire to cry for his 
school as he lies on the field of battle, instead of crying for his 
king. 

All of these things are eminently desirable, but on the other 
side of the account there are two misfortunes, and certainly two 
things that are worse than misfortunes. The first misfortune is 
that the men who train for the first team are usually overtrained, 


and testimony has been given here this morning that that over- 
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‘ training is so severe that it lasts in many cases for a lifetime. Athletics 
The second misfortune is that the men who need that training 
least are usually the ones who get it most, and that of the other 
large number of school boys there are few of them that get the 
training at all. Out of a school in Brooklyn of 800 boys, another 





of 1300 boys, another of 600 boys and out of a school in Man- 
hattan of nearly 3000 boys, I venture to assert that the training 
is limited to less than 25 each. This training is good for all 
and it seems to me that the thing we should strive to do is to 

bring it within the reach of all. 

Now as to the two things that are worse than misfortunes. 
Testimony has been given right and left here this morning that 
the game excites a tremendous desire to win at all hazards. 
Morals are thrown to the winds in the desire to win the game. 
A boy will cheat and lie and slug his opponent; he will inten- 
tionally play off side; and according to the testimony he is in- 
structed and trained to play off side and to play unfairly in other 
ways. Opposed to his tremendous physical courage is an utter 
lack of moral courage. He is afraid to lose before his companions. 
The only time I ever commended a football team in the school that 

I am associated with was when they lost in a game, and lost glori- 
ously. 

The other thing that is worse than a misfortune is a thing 

| that has hardly been mentioned this morning; that is, the dan- 
gers. The school with which I am associated has maintained a 
football team six years, and I want to tell you what has come 
of it. One of my assistant teachers has had three boys in the 
school; they have all been graduated from the school; all had 
strong athletic tendencies and all played on the first football 
team. The first year one of them had a broken collar bone. 
That was the most severe accident that term. The second year 
his brother had an elbow so dislocated that it tore the ligaments 
loose. The third vear the third brother had a knee dislocated so 
that it is permanently injured. That third year a boy was killed 
in the game opposed to our second team. Last year a boy’s shoul- 
der was thrown out of joint so that he never has recovered, and 
the last act of the football team of the Manual Training High 
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School this fall was to act as pallbearer for one of their associates 
killed in the game. 

Miss Edith Wallis—Since the subject of field hockey has been 
introduced, I should like to say that we have started the game at 
Rosemary Hall and played it with great pleasure and advantage. 
While the game is very vigorous it is less violent than basketball. 
The work of each player is perfectly defined and individual, but 
scientific combination and team play are absolutely necessary to 
the exclusion of selfishness and playing to the gallery. The “ drib- 
bling,” “ passing,” and swift running of the “ forwards,” “ feed- 
ing ” and resisting of the halfbacks, the hard hitting and defence 
of the fullbacks, the pluck, alertness and endurance in the goal, 
demand different capabilities and offer different opportunities of 
excellence to the 11 players. It often happens that a girl who has 
taken no interest or part in athletics finds a place in the hockey- 
field where she can excel and where she can be fitted to enjoy 
other outdoor sports. 

I have played hockey in some of the best clubs in England, but 
[I am not a professional, and am anxious to do nothing to exclude 
me from playing in matches; but it will be a great pleasure to me 
to help to start the game if any school or club wishes to begin it 
in, or near New York. I do this for the love of the game, and 
because I am very anxious to promote interscholastic competition 
in games and sports of all kinds. The most frequent objections 
raised to the challenges we send to other schools are, that matches 
are too exciting for the girls, and that they interfere with their 
work. But I think neither of these objections is quite valid; with 
judicious management every day is long enough for play as well as 
work. It is my experience that, with very few exceptions, a girl’s 
average in lessons goes up as she assumes responsibility and excels 
in games. The girls who make our teams are the girls who pass 
their examinations, and the work they have done in the field 
helps to give them a good standing in their college life. If the 
matches were more frequent I think the girls would grow used 
to them and learn to estimate their proportions without undue 
excitement over defeat or victory. The idea of a match lends 


enthusiasm and zest to the work. 
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Is it not better on such an afternoon as this, a half holiday, ncn 
which is often spent in going to the theater or drinking tea and >¥simess 
cocoa with the desultory conversation which is usually attendant 
on this pastime, that the girls should get their teams together 
and spend the time in the air and sunshine? No games are com- 
pulsory on a half holiday at Rosemary Hall, but there are three 
teams playing basket ball and one playing hockey. This is done 
because the girls look forward to the matches, because they love 
the games, and because it is a side of the school life to which they 
have given their allegiance. 


MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS 


Friday morning. The president announced the following tempo- 
rary committees: 

Nominating committee. Dr Julius Sachs, of New York; Presi- 
dent Sharpless, of Haverford College; Dean Russell, of the 
Teachers College; Professor De Garmo, of Cornell University; 
and Dr J. M. Green, of the New Jersey State Normal School. 

Auditing committee. Prof. Nelson G. McCrea, of Columbia 
University and Prin. Charles W. Evans, of East Orange High 
School. 

Saturday morning. The following resolution was brought up and 
on motion referred to the executive committee: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the association that one session 
of its annual convention shall be devoted to sectional meetings. 


Treasurer’s report 


To the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland 

I herewith present to you my report of the state of the treasury 
of your association for the year 1902-3, now ended, as contained 
in the accompanying detailed statement with its appended 
vouchers. 

The receipts for the year amounted to $1182.92, and the expendi- 
tures to $533.76, leaving in my hands at the close of this report 
an apparent balance of $649.16. Against this apparent balance 
there are in my hands belated, but approved, bills amounting to 
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$59.18. When these have been paid, the true balance for the year 
in my hands will therefore be $589.98. 
I append an analytical summary of receipts and expenditures, 


as follows: 


Receipts 
Balance in hand, Nov. 26, 1902... 0... .cccccsececcees $412 92 
Membership dues for 1899-1900, 1 school. ............ 5 
Membership dues for 1900-1, 1 school..............., 5 
Membership dues for 1901-2, 14 schools.............. 70 
Membership dues for 1902-3, 135 schools.............. 675 
Membership dues for 1903-4, 3 schools................ 15 
Se Ae Pi nga bh se ckdaee eda cusawnes vanes $1182 92 
Disbursements 

Executive committee meetings............. $104 69 
Reporters, stenographers and typewriters. . 89 96 
Postage and expressage.......... ce ee eee 93 66 
Printing and stationery.................. 245 45 

mince ie 
Balance in trensurer’s hands... ......ccccssecveese’s 649 16 
ZO MCOOUMES DRINMCING.. 6 «occ cecscccescwesiees oeee- $1182 92 





Of the schools holding membership in the association two are 
in arrears for membership dues of 1900-1; 15 for dues of 1901-2; 
and 35 for dues of 1902-3, amounting to $260. Of this sum a 
large percentage doubtless will be paid before the close of the 
calendar year. 

It will be seen that the financial condition of your association 


is good. 
Respectfully submitted 


JOHN B. Kierrer T'reasurer 
Lancaster Pa. Nov. 26, 1903 


Report of auditing committee 


The committee appointed to audit the account of the treasurer, 


report that they have examined it and found it correct. 
Newtson G, McCrar 
CuHaries W. Evans 
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Report of nominating committee 

Dr Julius Sachs, chairman, reported as follows for the com- 
nittee : 

For the officers of this association for 1903-4 we suggest the 
following: 

President, Dr Truman J. Backus, Packer Collegiate Institute, 
Brooklyn N. Y. 

Vice presidents, Dean Laura D. Gill, Barnard College, New 
York city; Prin. Charles W. Evans, East Orange (N. J.) High 
School; Pres. Joseph Swain, Swarthmore (Pa.) College; Prin. 
Hlarlan Updegratff, Girls Latin School, Baltimore Md.; Prof. J. 
Macbride Sterrett, Columbian University, Washington D. C. 

Secretary, Dr Arthur H. Quinn, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia Pa. 

Treasurer, Prof. John B. Kieffer, Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, Lancaster Pa. 

Executive committee, President, secretary and treasurer, ex 
officio; Pres. Ira Remsen, Johns Hopkins College, Baltimore Md.; 
Prof. Herman V. Ames, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
Pa.; Mr Charles H. Wheelock, University of the State of New 
York, Albany N. Y.; Prin. William W. Birdsall, Girls High 
School, Philadelphia Pa. 

In presenting this report the members of the nominating com- 
mittee have felt that it was their duty and privilege to add some 
remarks with regard to the retiring secretary, Professor Ames, 
whose other duties prevent him from carrying on, beyond the 
present year, his secretaryship. We feel that the association 
owes so much to the admirable, businesslike manner in which he 
has conducted the office, both during the meetings and in the 
course of the year in arranging for the prompt dispatch of busi- 
ness and the prompt forwarding of publications—that official 
recognition of this kind is the very least tribute that the associa- 
tion can offer him. 

The resolution was adopted and the above named officers were 
elected. 
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Committees selected 

The president announced that it was necessary to appoint five 
representatives from the secondary schools on the College 
Entrance Examination Board, and he accordingly reappeinted 
the following persons: Dr Julius Sachs, New York; Mr Wilson 
Farrand, New Jersey; Dr James G. Croswell, New York; Dr S. 
J. McPherson, Lawrenceville N. J.; and Dr James L. Patterson, 
Philadelphia Pa. 

Resolution of thanks 

Charles De Garmo—Mr President, I desire to offer the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That this association, in view of its sense of appre- 
ciation of the manifold facilities and courtesies extended to it 
during this session, desires herewith to record its sincere vote of 
thanks to the authorities of Columbia University. 

Adopted 

President Sharpless presented the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the executive committee be requested to consider 
the question of athletics (specially football) with authority to 
appoint a special committee to investigate the subject and report 
to the next meeting. 

The resolution was adopted and referred to the executive com- 
mittee. 

The resolution previously introduced by Dr Lyttle, namely, 
“ Resolved, That athletics should be an integral part of secondary 
education, provided that they be under competent medical super- 
vision and provided also that in their business management they 
be fully subjected to school authority,” was also referred to the 
executive committee. 


The next annual meeting of the association will be held at Prince- 
ton N. J., Nov. 25 and 26, 1904. 
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BP CRO ccccdasecdevesnes Charles S. Crossman B.A. LL.B. 

Hightstown N. J....Peddie Institute............. Roger W. Swetland B.A. 
WUneCe WR. Esc cccscus Cornell University .........+¢ J. G. Schurman M.A. D.Se. LL.D, 
BOUNCE TR. WD ccsivacsans Ithaca High School......... F. D. Boynton M.A. Ph.D. 
Lancaster Pa........ Franklin & Marshall Col...John S. Stahr Ph.D. D.D. 
Lancaster PS... Neates Institute.......ccccoses tev. Frederick Gardiner 
Lawrence N. Y......-Lawrence School.......ccccs Fred De L. King 
Lawrenceville N. J... awrenceville School....... S. J. McPherson Ph.D. 
Lewisburg Pa........ Bucknell University.........¢ John H. Harris D.D. 
RNG PRs vcccsccccncss Linden Hall, Seminary...... Rey. Charles D. Kreider B.A. 
MecDonogh Md....... McDonogh School........... Sidney T. Moreland 
Meadville Pa.........Allegheny College........... William H. Crawford D.D. 
Mercersburg Pa...... Mercersburg Academy....... William Mann Irvine Ph.D. 

a \ Henry Waters M.A. 
Mohegan N. Y........ Mohegan Lake School....... | athest @ Ednder MA. 
Montclair N. J...00«. Montclair Military Acad....Jqhn G. Mac Vicar 
Montclair N. J.......Montclair Public School....Randali Spaulding B.A. 
Morristown N. J.....Morristown School.......... Francis C. Woodman 
Myerstown Pa.......Albright College...........s0¢ James D. Woodring M.A. D.D. 
New Brighton N. Y.Staten Island Academy..... Frederick E. Partington M.A. 
New BrunswickN.J.Rutgers College..............4 Austin Seott Ph.D. LL.D. 


New Brunswick N.J.Rutgers Prep. Academy.....Eliot R. Payson Ph.D. 
New York city (117 


We. 1200 BE.) ccccene Barnard School for Boys... William Livingston Hazen B.A. LL.B. 


New York city (17 
Wes- See Shoo cmscave Brearley School............008 J. G. Croswell B.A. 
New York city (721 
Madison av.).......Chapin Collegiate School...Henry B. Chapin Ph.D. w.D. 
New York city....... College of the City of New 
WOR oiscsccvctietsesadecccescud John M. Finley Ph.D. LL.D. 


New York city (30 
Wee TS6h SE.) 00. c00% Col. of St Francis Xavier..Rev. D. W. Hearn S.J. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 1903-4 (continued) 


LOCATION INSTITUTION HEAD OF INSTITUTION 





New York city (241 
Wee TIRE GE Pac cecase Collegiate School............ L. C. Mygatt M.A. L.H.D. 

New York city (34 
and 36 E. 51st st.).Columbia Grammar School.Benjamin Howell Campbell M.A. 


New York city....... Columbia University ........Nicholas Murray Butler Ph.D. LL.D. 
New York city (20 
B,, BOCMe MES) icecsced Cutler Schoo! ...cccccccccsescK. HM. Cutier B.A. Ph.D. 
New York city (60 
W.. TSE OG Yaeceecivs De Witt Clinton High Sch..John T. Buchanan M.A, 
New York city (226 
i Friends Seminary........... Edward B. Rawson B.S. 
New York city (35 
W.. SHED BE; ic ccvcecc EEVilie SCHOO. cc ccccesccssees Louis Dwight Rav M.A. Ph.D. 


New York city 
(Grand Boulevard . 
& Iist st:)..... --.-Manhattan College.......... Brother Jerome 
New York city (340 
W. 86th st.)........Misses Ely’s School......... Elizabeth L. Ely 
New York city....... New York University....... Henry M. MacCracken D.D. LL.D. 
New York city (Bos- 
ton Road & 166th 


CED 2 coseensaauiean Morris High School......... Edward J. Goodwin Lit.D. 
New York city (38 
WE COE BE cesses Sachs Collegiate Inst.......Julius Sachs B.A. Ph.D. 
New York city (114th 
st. and 7th av.)...Wadleigh High School..:...John G. Wight Ph.D. 
Newark Del ....seve0< Delaware College........ ..-..George A. Harter M.A. Ph.D. 
Newark N. J......... Newark Acadeny....... abe a SuTree Fa 
Wilson Farrand 
Newark B. @.<c0ces% Newark Public High Sch....W. E. Stearns M.A. 
N. Plainfield N. J...High School, ..0c<<cccscccsses H. J. Wightman 
Ocean Grove N. J...Neptune Township High 
BPRNOGL. s5.1c0cweunbawaseneese L. A. Doren 
Ogontz P@......c..00 Cheltenham Academy.......Arthur T. Emory B.A. 
Orange N. J..........Dearborn-Morgan School...David A. Kennedy Ph.D. 
Ossining N.. Y....... Dr Holbrook’s School....... Dwight Holbrook Ph.D. 
Ossining N. Y.......Mt Pleasant Academy....... C. F. Brusie M.A. 
Palmyra N. Y........Classical High School....... W. J. Deans 
Pennsburg Pa........ Perkiomen Seminary........ Rey. O. S. Kriebel M.A. 
Philadelphia (2011 
DeLancey pl.)..... (The) Agnes Irwin School.Sophy Dallas Irwin 
Philadelphia ........ Drexel Institute of Art, 
Science and Industry...... James MacAlister LL.D. 
Philadelphia ........ Episcopal Academy.......... William H. Klapp M.A. M.D. 
Philadelphia (15th \ Boys dep’t, J. Eugene Baker 
& Race st.)........ Friends Central High Sch.. ; Girls dep’t, Annie Shoemaker 
Philadelphia (140 N. 
BORED. coccccncees Friends Select School.......J. Henry Bartlett 
Philadelphia (17th & 
Spring Garden st.) Girls High School........... W. W. Birdsall 


Philadelphia (2011 
De Lancey place). Miss Agnes Irwin’s School.Agnes Irwin 
Philadelphia (1720 
MUG Mh Piccscssesys Philadelphia Collegiate In- 
stitute for Girls........... Susan C. Lodge 
Philadelphia (13th & 
Spring Garden st.) Phila. Normal School for 
AEN) chs sna Cosnetonacaweuans J. Monroe Willard 
Philadelphia Pa..... Temple Comese ...0. cesses Rey. R. H. Conwell 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 1903-4 (concluded) 


LOCATION INSTITUTION HEAD OF INSTITUTION 
Philadelphia Pa..... Univ. of Pennsylvania...... Charles C. Harrison LL.D. 
Pittehars PA. .<ceccved Alinda Preparatory School.Ella Gordon Stuart 
Pittsburg Pa... Central High School........ Charles B. Wood M.A. 

Pittebare® Pa. 000s Shady Side Academy........ W. R. Crabbe Ph.D. 
Pittsburg Pa. (Shady 
BU) ic cecccncivneeces Thurston Prep. School...... 2 Alice M. Thurston 
Plainfield N. J....... Stillman High School....... I. W. Travell 
Pocantico Hills N. ¥.St Matthews Military Sch..O. Legare Rogers Ph.B. 
Port Deposit Md....Tome Institute..............64 A. W. Harris Ph.D. D.Sc. 
Pottstown Pa........ Bill School ........<ccocccees 3dORR Meigs Ph.D. 
Poughkeepsie N. Y..Riverview Academy.........« J. B. Bisbee M.A. 
Poughkeepsie N. Y..Vassar College.........sesee- James M. Taylor D.D. LL.D. 
Princeton N. J.......Princeton University....... Woodrow Wilson LL.D. 
Mesdine Pasciccccses Boys High School........... Robert S. Birch B.A. 
Meduanke WN. FiccccccckUiSh BCHOO)..<.ccccscocsscces S. V. Arrowsmith 
Rochester N. Y...... University of Rochester....Rush Rhees LL.D. 
El. Se posse WOMBAT. < Satcacaawscads Mrs Life and the Misses Stowe 
Schenectady N. Y...Schenectady High School. Arthur Marvin M.A. 
Schenectady N. Y...Union University............A. V. V. Raymond D.bD. LU.D. 
S. Bethlehem Pa..... Lehigh University........... Thomas Messinger Drown LI..D. 
& Orange Wi. J... ESD BENG) oc cccsccccvecses A. L. Brainard M.A. 
State College Pa.....Pa. State College............ George W. Atherton LL.V. 
Summit N. J..... cooeMkOnt Pinee BChOGl...cccccccss Sarah Woodman Paul 
Swathmore Pa....... Swarthmore College......... Joseph Swain LL.D. 
Swathmore Pa....... Swarthmore Prep. School..Arthur H. Tomlinson 
Syracuse N. Y....... Syracuse University......... Rev. James Roscoe Day S.T.D. LL.D. 
Trenton NN. D.cccsess State Model School..........James M. Green Ph.D. 
EYES Tis Recccuccoenes Emma Willard School.......Anna Leach M.A. 
Mrs Louise Sheffield Brownell Saun- 
WR TT. Tivccsececeies The Balliol School..........- ~ ders B.A. 
' Edith Rockwell Hall B.A. 
WEIR Th. Dvidinsacdcs Utica Free Academy..... ..-Martin G. Benedict M.A. Vh.D. 
WEED Dene sscccees Warren High School........ W. L. MacGowan 
Washington D. C....Catholic Univ. of America.. Rt. Rev. Mgr. D. R. O’Connell M.A. 
3.2. DD. 
Washington D. C....Columbian University....... Charies W. Needham DD. LL.D. 


§Thomas W. Sidwell 
“*** (Frances Haldeman Sidwell 


Washington D. C....Gallaudet College............ Edward Minor Gallaudet Ph.D. LL.D. 
Washington D. C....Howard University.......... Rev. John Gordon D.D. 


c 
Cc 
Washington D. C....Friends Select School... 
os 
Cc 
Cc 


Washington D. C....The University School...... Robert L. Preston 
Washington D. C. 
(Wisconsin av.)...The Washington School for 


POE ccc cer couwendos oecsees Louis L. Hooper 
Washington Pa...... PEOVERGY TIBI 6 ccsccevecosecses William W. Smith 
Washington Pa...... Washington and Jefferson 

CORO. ccvuics.no oicescnsascwner James D. Moffatt D.D. 
WRESMO Poiicckccccss St Luke's School ......c<coss Charles Henry Strout M.A. 
Waynesburg Pa...... Waynesburg College.........A. E. Turner M.A. D.Se. Ph.D. 
West Chester Pa....State Normal School........ G. M. Phillips M.A. Ph.D. 


West Chester Pa....West Chester High School.. Addison L. Jones M.A. 
Westminster Md.....Western Maryland College.T. H. Lewis 


Westtown P28... 2... Westtown School............ William F. Wickersham M.A. 
Wilmington Del..... Prienas BHO)... o6c6cccecces Herschel A. Norris M.A. 
Wilmington Del..... Hig Behl cicccceccccceseed A. H. Beriin 

C2. a eee Halsted Scheel ......0c<cecsecee Mary S. Jenkins 

Venkers N. Y...c060. Yonkers High School........ William A. Edwards 


Re ere Collegiate Institute.........E. T. Jeffers 
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DELEGATES REGISTERED 1903 


(delphi College, Brooklyn N. Y. Joseph Bowden, Sup’t H. H. Howe 

\ifred (N. ¥.) University. Pres. Boothe Colwell Davis, Corliss Randolph 

\llegheny College, Meadville Pa. Pres. William H. Crawford 

Baltimore (Md.) City College. Pres. Francis A. Soper 

Barnard School for Boys, New York. William L. Hazen, Theodore E. Lyon 

Parnard College, New York. W. Findlay, Elizabeth H. Hazeltine 

Bayonne (N. J.) High School. S. E. Bawden, Alida W. Burks, Sup’t J. H. 
Christie, H. E. Harris, Margaret G. Mitchell, Marie S. Overbeck, P. H. 
Smith, Rachel Noe 

Berkeley Institute, Brooklyn N. Y. Prin. J. W. Abernethy 

Bethlehem (Pa.) Preparatory School. HH. A. Foering 

Bloomfield (N. J.) High School. A. J. Meredith 

Bordentown (N. J.) Military Institute. Rev. T. H. Landon » 

Boys High School, Brooklyn N. Y. C. E. Boyton, O. D. Clark, Dr Albert C. 
Hale, John Mickelborough, T. C. Mitchell, J. K. Stocker 

Briarcliff School, Briarcliff Manor N. Y. E. M. Bickham 

Brooklyn (N. Y.) Manual Training School. M. A. Wall 

Bryn Mawr College, Brooklyn N. Y. D. W. Horn 

Bucknell University, Lewisburg Pa. Pres. J. H. Harris 

Cedarcroft School, Plainfield N. J. Prin. R. M. Huse 

Central High School, Philadelphia Pa. F. B. Brandt, E. A. Schnabel 

Central Manual Training School, Philadelphia Pa. J. T. Brackin, J. A. 
Clarke, Prin. W. L. Sayre, A. P. Willis 

Chattle High School, Long Branch N. J. Vice Prin. C. W. Blakeley 

Cheltenham Military Academy, Ogontz Pa. Prin. A. T. Emory, Mrs A. T. 
Emory 

Chester (Pa.) High School. Prin. T. S. Cole 

Chestnut Hill Academy, Philadelphia Pa. J. L. Patterson 

Cohoes N. Y. O. A. Lifft 

Colgate University, Hamilton N. Y. N. L. Andrews 

College of the City of New York, N. Y. Joseph Allen, B. W. Bradley, A. G. 
Compton, 8S. P. Duggan, Pres. J. H. Finley, H. C. Newton 

Collegiate School, New York. Prin. L. C. Mygatt 

Columbia Grammar School, New York. F. F. Wilson 

Columbia University, New York. M. T. Bogert, D. B. Duncan, A. O. Ernst, 
T. S. Fiske, W. A. Hervey, C. Knapp, E. C. Odell, C. R. Toy, F. J. E. 
Woodbridge, J. F. Woodhull 

Conmercial High School, Brooklyn N. Y. William Fairley 

Commercial High School for Girls, Philadelphia Pa. Lucille Andrews, 
M. IF. Askin, A. V. Beck, M. W. Filbert, E. L. Graham, Elizabeth Lodor, 
E. M. Peirce, M. P. Pennington, Mary Shea, C. W. Stretch, M. G. 
Umsted 

Cook Academy, Montour Falls N. Y. T. L. Damson 

Cornell University, Ithaca N. Y. CC. De Garmo, A. Gudeman, D. F. Hoy, 
Charlotte Smith 

Cornwall-on-Hudson (N. Y.) High School. H. Bertha Annas, F. C. White 

Cutler School, New York. R. H. Hiller 

Dearborn-Morgan School, Orange N. J. D. A. Kennedy 

Delaware College, Newark Del. Edgar Dawson, Pres. G. W. Harter 
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De Witt Clinton High School, New York. Walter Barnell, J. T. Buchanan, 
C. A. Foote, E. E. Garrigues, C. T. Kayser, J. D. McDowell, H. B. Pen- 
hollow, Ernst Riess, F. D. Sherman, F. H. Willis 

Dorchester High School, Boston Mass. C. J. Lincoln 

East Orange (N. J.) High School. C. W. ‘Evans, A. S. Thatcher 

Rast Side English High School, New York. Prin. W. C. Hess 

Eastern District High School, Brooklyn N. Y. J. A. Bole, F. A. Paine 

Faston (Pa.) High School. E. C. Lavers 

Egbert High School, Cohoes N. Y. Prin. W. C. Tifft 

Englewood N. J. Marcellus Oakey 

Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn N. Y. Willis Boughton, G. A. Hub- 
bell, W. F. Tibbetts 

Flushing (N. Y.) High School. J. H. Clark 

Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster Pa. T. G. Helm, Mrs T. G. 
Helm, J. B. Kieffer, Pres. J. S. Stahr, C. E. Wagner 

Friends Central School, Philadelphia Pa. Prin. J. E. Baker, W. E. Barrett, 
L. F. Boring, J. W. L. Carver, Alice Fussell, B. E. Shrylock, A. W. 
Speakman, S. H. Stirling 

Friends Graded School, West Chester Pa. Abigail Jackson 

Friends School, Baltimore Md. E. C. Wilson 

Friends School, Brooklyn N. Y. E. Stover 

Friends School, Germantown Pa. Prin. D. H. Forsythe, 8S. S. Kite, S. R. 
Yarnell 

Friends School, Wilmington Del. H. A. Norris 

Friends School and Kindergarten, Philadelphia Pa. C, W. Smedley 

Friends Select School, Philadelphia Pa. J. Henry Bartlett, W. W. Havi- 
land, M. A. Jones, Anna Walton, M. A. Wickersham, W. H. Wood 

Friends Seminary, New York. Prin. E. B. Rawson 

George School, George School Pa. M. T. Shoemaker, J. S. Walton 

Girard College, Philadelphia Pa. A. N. Seal 

Girls High School, Brookiyn N. Y. W. L. Felter 

Girls Latin School, Baltimore Md. S. Laura Ensign, M. E. Harwood, Dora 
Johnson, Edith Merritt, Harlan Updegraff 

Giris Technical High School, Brooklyn N, Y. M. S. Hodgetts 

Girls Technical High School, New York. J. E. Brainard, Rachel Benjamini, 
Idatine Carpenter, Caroline Coman 

Granger Place School, Canadaigua N. Y. Prin S. C. Fairley 

Halsted School, Yonkers N. Y. H. A. Cobb, Prin. M. S. Jenkins, Ella Young 

Hamilton College, Brooklyn N. Y. O. E. Ferry 

Haverford (Pa.) College. Pres. Isaac Sharpless, Mrs Isaac Sharpless 

High School, Asbury Park N. J. F. S. Shepherd 

High School, Johnstown Pa. W. F. Long 

High School, Yonkers N. Y. Anna H. George 

High School of Commerce, New York. R. G. Bennett, Arthur Schultze, J. J. 
Sheppard, James Sullivan, J. L. Tildsley 

Hobart College, Geneva N. Y. Rev. L. C. Stewardson, president 

Howard University, Washington D.C. Pres. John Gordon 

Irving School, New York. J. R. Gardner, Mr and Mrs L. D. Ray 

Jacob Tome Institute, Port Deposit Md. J. S. French, C. E. Hammett, A.W. 
Harris, director 
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Jamaica (N. Y.) High School. E. C, Chickering 

Joins Hopkins University, Baltimore Md. M. M. Ramsey, Pres. Ira Remsen 

Kent Place School, Summit N. J. Mrs S. W. Paul, principal, Miss A. S. 
Woodman 

Lufayette College, Easton Pa. W. B. Owen 

Lansdowne Pa. Anna Woolman 

Lebanon Valley College, Annville Pa. Pres. H. U. Roop 

Lehigh University, South Bethlehem Pa. E. F. Church, Pres. F. M. Drown, 
John L. Stewart 

Linden Hall Seininary, Lititz Pa. C. F. MeLean 

Lovola School, New York. Rev. J. H. Fisher, J. J. Williams 

McDonogh (Md.) School. Prin. S. T. Moreland 

Mackenzie School, Dobbs Ferry N. ¥. L. R. Moore 

Manhattan College, New York. Rev. Brother Jerome, president 

Mausfield (Pa.) State Normal School. J. M. Gayman 

Manual Training High School, Brooklyn N. Y. Mrs Evelyn W. Allan, G. M. 
W. Fanning, I. A. Hazens, A. E. Hunt, A. J. W. Kern, Prin. C. D. 
Larkins, H. C. Reidel, H. G. Wolcott 

Melrose Academy, Philadelphia Pa. I’. J. Doolittle 

Military Academy, Montclair N. J. M. W. Carter, M. M. Crawford, H. E. 
Srouch, E. H. Gilbert, J. G. MacVicar, C. A. Smith 

Misses Ely’s School for Girls, New York. E. L. Ely 

Misses Masters School, Dobbs Ferry N. Y. J. G. Riggs 

Montclair (N. J.) High School. Randall Spaulding, Imogene Weeks 

Moravian Parochial School, Bethlehem Pa. A. G. Rau 

Morris High School, New York. G. S. Blakeley, M. E. Foster, J. E. Pea- 
body, Frank Rollins 

Mountain Seminary, Birmingham, Pa. Miss Davis, principal 

New Brunswick (N. J.) High School. W. C. Joslin 

New Jersey State Model School, Trenton N. J. R. H. Whitbeck 

New York N. Y. Mrs D. H. Bradley, M. M. Coffyn, EB. W. Cutter, C. H. 
George, F. C. Hodgdon 

New York University, New York. J. H. McCracken, E. G. Sihler, F. H. 
Stoddard 

Newark, N. J. Sup’t W. N. Barring 

Newark (N. J.) Academy. S. A. Farrand, Wilson Farrand 

Newark (N.J.) High School. H. H. Ball, K. F. Belcher, B. C- Mathews, 
Robert Mezger, W. Wiener 

Newborn University, New York. W. E. Waters 

Newburgh (N. Y.) Free Academy. W. H. Doty 

Normal College, New York. D. C. Hess, E. M. Luther, I. M. Schottenfel 

Northeast Manual Training School, Philadelphia Pa. V. B. Brecht, G. W. 
Ekings, A. J. Morrison, W. H. Odenatt, J. I. Robb, M. B. Wicks 

Nutley N. J. Sup’t A. W. Meredith 

Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn N. Y. T. J. Breckut 

Patterson (N. J.) High School. M. L. Horst, R. H. Keener, J. A. Reinhart 

Peddie Institute, Highstown N. J. R. H. Rivenburg 

Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburg Pa. J. B. Clark, J. L. Brownlee 

Pennsylvania State College, State College Pa. J. M. Willard 

Perkiomen Seminary, Pennsburg Pa. E. A. Jacoby, Prin. O. S. Kriebel, W. 
D. Renninger 
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Phitadetphia Pa. FE. FE. Ames, H. A. Coffin, E. T. MacManus, F. M. Kellogg, 
K. A. Singer, assistant superintendent of public schools, H. J. Wightman 

Philadelphia (Pa.) Collegiate Institute for Girls. Prin. S. C. Lodge 

Philadelphia (Pa.) High School for Girls. Blanche Baldwin, Virginia Bald- 
win, Prin. W. W. Birdsall, E. C. Carroll, L. H. Haesler, A. V. Hubbs, 
J. H. Humphries, M. BE. Krautz, I. A. Keller, Lucy Lewis, Elmira Lodor, 
Eleanor McKenna, K. E. Puncheon, E. A. Simons, B. E. Treat, Evaline 
Young, A. C. Wright 

Philadelphia (Pa.) Normal School. Helen Baldwin, S. W. Burmester, B. F, 
Clark, A. H. Dovey, E. S. Lungren, Mary Peacock, M. S. Prichard, 
P. W. Spencer, G. E. Spiegle, K. W. Stevens, E. S. Tait, Prin. J. M. 
Willard, L. W. Wilson, E. N. Woolman 

Pingry School, Elizabeth N. J. W. R. Marsh, H. P. West 

Potsdam Normal School, Brooklyn N. Y. <A. L. Hale 

Princeton (N. J.) University. Jesse Benedict Carter, Henry Dallas Thomp- 
son 

Public School, Brooklyn N. Y. Prin. C. O. Dewey, S. F. Buckalew 

Public School, West Chester Pa. N. FE. Beihn, A. L. Jones 

Radnor High School, Wayne Pa. Anna Leussnig 

Richmond Hill (N. Y.) High School. Prin. I. N. Failor 

Riverview Academy, Poughkeepsie N. Y. J. Bartlett, E. S. Durkee 

Rutgers College, New Brunswick N. J. Louis Bevier jr, A. A. Fitsworth, E. 
L. Stevenson 

Rutgers Preparatory School, New Brunswick N. J. E. R. Payson 

Sachs Collegiate Institute, New York. W. S. Gaud, C. L. Harrington, Dr 
J. Sachs, E. F. Strong 

S. Mary’s School, New York. T. G. Williamson 

Salem (N. J.) Friends School. Prin. J. F. Waddington 

Schenectady (N. Y.) High School. Arthur Marvin 

Schuylkill Seminary, Reading Pa. E. D. MecHose 

Shady Side Academy, Pittsburg Pa. Prin. W. R. Crabbe, J. B. Hench, W. Z. 
Morrison, N. W. Shetter 

Short Hills (N. Y.) School. H. ¥F. Twitchell 

Somerville (N. J.) Public Schools. HH. C. Krebs, city superintendent 

South Orange (N. J.) High School. A. L. Brainard, H. W. Foster 

Stahr’s School, Miss, Lancaster Pa. <A. H. Byrne, H. R. Stahr 

State Model School, Trenton N. J. M. A. Bosworth 

State Normal School, Cortland N. Y. W. A. Cornish 

State Normal School, Mansfield Pa. A. P. Reese 

State Normal School, Trenton N. J. 8S. A. Dynes, Prin. J. M. Green 

Staten Island Academy, New York. S. D. France, F. E. Partington 

Stevens Institute, Hoboken N. J. A. C. Humphreys 

Swarthmore (Pa.) College. B. J. Battin, W. I. Hull, Pres. Joseph Swain 

Syracuse (N. Y.) University. F. J. Holzworth, W. H. Metzler 

Teachers College, New York. F. F. Baker, E. H. Castle, R. E. Dodge, C. H. 
Farnworth, G. F. Longacre, Paul Monroe, J. E. Russell 

Teachers Training School, Brooklyn N. Y. O. C. Mordorf 

Temple College, Philadelphia Pa. F. J. Miller, Florence Simon 

Trenton (N. J.) High School. Prin. W. A. Wetzel 

Turner (N. J.) Union School. B. EB. Langworthy 
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Union College, Schenectady N. Y. E. E. Hale, Pres. A. V. V. Raymond Officers 

United States Naval Academy, Annapolis Md. N. Marion 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia Pa. Werman V. Ames, Marion D. 
Learned, Arthur H. Quinn 

University of Rochester, N. Y. Pres. Rush Rhees 

University of the State of New York, Albany N. Y. A. G. Clement, E. W. 
Lyttle, J. R. Parsons jr 

Ursinus College, Collegeville Pa. J. L. Barnard, C. G. Haines 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie N. Y. E. B. Cowey, Abby Leach, S. F. Rich- 
ardson, L. M. Salmon, Pres. James Taylor 

Wadleigh High School, New York. Rose M. Barton, J. Beiderhase, A. C. 
Bleuker, M. Bunting, W. W. Clendennin, R. H. Cornish, C. A. Hart, 
M. B. Hervey, A. L. Hodges, Clara Seidensteiker, H. M. Sweeney, Prin. 
J. G. Wight 

Washington College, Chestertown Md. Pres. J. W. Cain 

Washington (D. C.) School for Boys. L. L. Hooper 

Waverley High School, Tuckahoe N. Y. A. C. Haff 

Waynesburg (Pa.) College. A. FE, Turner 

West Jersey Academy, Bridgeton N. J. P. W. Lyon 

West Orange High School, East Orange N. J. I. L. Kenney 

West Side Y. Ml. C. A., New York. H. L. Colburn 
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PUBLICATION OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR 1903 


Proceedings of the 16th annual convention of the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States 
and Maryland, held at Johns Hopkins University and he 
Woman’s College, Baltimore Md., Nov. 28-29, 1902. Albany. 
University of the State of New York. June 1903. 


Address of welcome: Pres. IRA REMSEN, Johns Hopkins University 
Response: Head Master WILSON FARRAND, Newark Academy 
Should Admission to Colleges be by Examination or by Certificate? 
Educational Value of Examinations as the Culmination of the Preparatory 
Course: Dean JAMES E. RUSSELL, Teachers College, New York 
Methods in Use of Accrediting Schools: Prof. A. S. Wuirney, University 
of Michigan 
Effect of College Entrance Examinations on the Secondary Schools: Miss 
JANE L. BROWNELL, Miss Baldwin’s School, Bryn Mawr; Dr JuLius 
Sacus, Sachs Collegiate Institute, New York 
Discussion: Prof. LIGHTNER WITMER, University of Pennsylvania; Pres. 
JOSEPH SWAIN, Swarthmore College; Dr JAMES M. GREEN, State Model 
School, Trenten; Prof, Louis BEvIER JR, Rutgers College; Dr HENRY 
L. Taytor, University of the State of New York; Dean JAMmEs E. 
RUSSELL, Teachers College, New York 
Report of the College Entrance Examination Board: Prof. THomas S&S. 
Fiske, Columbia University 
Report of the Committee on College Entrance Requirements in English: 
Prof. Francis H. Stopparp, New York University 
Relative Functions and Powers of President, Trustees and Faculty 
The President: Pres. IRA REMSEN, Johns Hopkins University 
The Trustees: Dr Simon J. McPHERSON, Lawrenceville School 
The Faculty: Prof. Grorce 8S. FuLLErRTON, University of Pennsylvania 
Discussion: Dr JAMES HI. CANFIELD, Columbia University; Pres. 
JAMES M. TAaytor, Vassar College; Dean T. F. Crane, Cornell Uni- 
versity 
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President’s address—Existing Relations between School and College: Head 
Master WILSON F'ArRAND, Newark Academy 
flow Should the Entrance Examination Paper in History be Constructed? 
Prof. Lucy M. SatmMon, Vassar College; Dr JAMES SULLIVAN, New York 
High School of Commerce 
Discussion: Prof. Epwarp P. CHEYNEY, University of Pennsylvania ; 
Prof. PAUL VAN DykE, Princeton University ; Dr EUGENE W. LYTTLE, 
University of the State of New York; Dr Henry E. SHEPHARD, Bal- 
timore; Dr JuLius Sacus, Sachs Collegiate Institute, New York; 
Prof. J. B. Carter, Princeton University; Prof. CHARLES N. Coss, 
University of the State of New York; Prof. SipNey T. MORELAND, 
McDonogh School; Miss ELEANoR L. Lorp, Woman’s College 
\Miscellaneous business 
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